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Changes in the Manufacturing Economy of the 
Southwest Between 1939 and 1947 


W. D. ROSS and W. H. BAUGHN* 
Louisiana State University 


Much has been written in recent years with regard to the industriali- 
zation of the South, and particular attention has been devoted to the 
area known as the Gulf-Southwest. Numerous attempts have been made 
to determine the extent of industrial progress in these areas; however, 
until the 1947 Census of Manufacturing was released, there was no com- 
plete inventory that would reveal the nature of recent gains. Since this 
1947 Census of Manufacturing is the first since 1939, in a sense, it re- 
veals the progress made during the wartime decade. However, the re- 
sults of this Census cannot be taken to indicate the extent of wartime 
industrial activity, for the 1939 Census was taken during the early years 
of our national defense program, and two years or more before we 
entered the war. The 1947 census came almost two years after the war 
was over, and this two-year period allowed sufficient time for industrial 
cutbacks and relocation. For this reason, distortions in normal trends 
should be minimized. 


Using the same sources of information, various writers often indicate 
different degrees of industrialization for the same region. This is true 
because there is no commonly accepted measure of industrialization. 
Statistics based upon the increase in the number of manufacturing con- 
cerns will yield one result. Data based upon the number of workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing will reveal different results. If results are based 
upon the value of materials used in manufacturing, or the value of the 
output, or the value added by the manufacturing processes, still other 
results are shown. All of these measures reveal industrial progress, but 
because of the varying pattern of industrial development within the sev- 
eral areas of the country, it is difficult to choose the one that is the best 
measure. These barometers of industrial activity do not move in the same 
direction nor to the same extent. Rather than selecting a single measure of 
industrial activity, this paper attempts to analyze several of the most im- 
portant ones so that more comprehensive conclusions may be formed. 


"Bureau of Research, College of Commerce, Louisiana State University. 
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No attempt will be made to justify the selection of the particular 
states included as the Southwest. The region selected is the one designated 
by the United States Census as the West South Central States; it is com- 
posed of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. These states, usually 
referred to as the Southwest, make up that area of the South which is west 
of the Mississippi River. It does not include the Mountain or Pacific 
Southwest. 


The number of manufacturing establishments in the Southwest in- 
creased between 1939 and 1947 at the same rate as did the number for the 
nation as a whole. This average increase of 38.6% for the nation and 
the Southwest was exceeded by two of the four states included in the 
region, while the other two states fell below that average increase. Ark- 
ansas, which had recorded the smallest number of manufacturing con- 
cerns in 1939, showed the highest percentage increase. Arkansas’ increase 
of 72.6% was almost twice the rate of increase recorded by Texas, the 
other state that exceeded the national average. Manufacturing establish- 
ments increased 40.2°% in Texas, 34.3% in Louisiana, and 13.7% in Okla- 
homa. Oklahoma’s rate of increase was below that of any other Southern 
state. In spite of the publicity given to the industrialization of the South- 
west, this region’s manufacturing concerns increased only 38.6% be- 
tween 1939 and 1947 as compared to an increase of 49.9%, for the entire 
Southern area.’ With these changes in the number of establishments, 
the Southwest continued to have 5.5% of the nation’s manufacturing 
firms as had been the case in 1939. On the other hand, the South increased 
its proportion of the total from 16.4% in 1939 to 17.7% in 1947. 


In terms of the number of production workers employed rather than 
the number of firms, industrial gains in the Southwest present a much 
different picture. While manufacturing workers in the United States 
increased 52.6% between 1939 and 1947, and those in the South grew 
49.9%, production workers in the Southwest increased 76.2%. All of 
the states in this area showed increases that were larger than either the 
average for the South or for the nation. The rates of increase varied 
among the Southwestern states from 58.3% in Louisiana to 93.4% in 
Texas. In spite of these above-average increases in manufacturing work- 
ers, this region in 1947 contained only 3.8% of the nation’s workers as 
compared to its 5.5%, of manufacturing firms. In 1939, its share had 
been only 3.3% of the nation’s production workers. This means that 
the average size of manufacturing firms in the Southwest, in terms of 
the number of production workers employed, increased between 1939 
and 1947 at a more rapid rate than for the nation. However, in 1947, 


*The thirteen states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. 
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after these changes had occurred, the average number of workers per 
concern was below the national average, and the average for the South 
as a whole. 


Total wages paid to workers in manufacturing within a state or an 
area can increase as a result of change in the number of workers or as 
a result of changes in wage levels. Although the number of workers 
in manufacturing in the Southwest increased 76.2% between 1939 and 
1947, the total wage bill increased 323%. Increases for the nation and 
the South during this same period were 236% and 273%, respectively. 
All states in the Southwest had increases in their manufacturing wage 
bill that exceeded the national increase; rates of increase among the in- 
dividual states varied from 251% in Oklahoma to 342% in Texas. While 
these gains increased the proportion of the national manufacturing wage 
bill paid to workers in the Southwest from 2.6% in 1939 to 3.3% in 
1947, the region accounted for a smaller proportion of the nation’s 
wages than it did of the nation’s manufacturing workers. However, the 
disparity between its 3.8% of total workers and 3.3% of the total wage 
bill was not as large, proportionately, as was true for the South as a 
whole. The South, in 1947, had 17.0% of all manufacturing workers 
in the nation, but received only 13.1% of the nation’s wage bill. 


Probably the best measure of the value of manufacturing to the econ- 
omy of any region is “value added by manufacture.” Value added is 
the difference between the value of the final product and the costs of 
materials and power used. Value added is the determinant of the in- 
dustry’s ability to pay its workers, its overhead, its selling costs, and 
to realize a profit from the process. Since value added by manufacture 
is expressed in money, a substantial increase in this value is expected 
between 1939 and 1947, due to changes in the price level. 


The value added by manufacturing in the Southwest in 1947 was 
271% greater than in 1939. This increase was significantly larger than 
that shown by the entire South, while the increase recorded by the South 
was considerably greater than the one for the nation. The South and 
Southwest, as well as each state in the Southwest, accounted for a 
larger proportion of the nation’s value added by manufacture than of 
the nation’s wage payments. Between 1939 and 1947 the Southwest 
increased its share of national manufacturing productivity from 3.4%, 
to 4.1% of the total. Arkansas recorded the greatest percentage increase 
in value added for any one state, 299%; Oklahoma’s increase of 235%, 
was the smallest and fell below the all-South average of 245%. 


Among the states in the Southwest, average annual wages per worker 
in manufacturing in 1939 ranged from $678 in Arkansas to $1,087 in 
Oklahoma. The average for the Southwest of $908 per worker was above 
the all-South figure of $790 but below the national average of $1,152. 
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By 1947, the average wages per worker (expressed in current dollars) 
had more than doubled in the Southwestern states. The percentage in- 
crease was smallest in Oklahoma and largest in Louisiana, but the relative 
standing of the four states in this respect was the same as in 1939. Average 
wages per worker of $2,377 placed Oklahoma in the first position, fol- 
lowed by Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. The average increase of 140%, 
in money wages per worker in the Southwest exceeded the nation’s 
increase of 120%, but was short of the increase of 149% shown by the 
South. 


Actually workers in manufacturing have not improved their status 
nearly to the extent the percentage increases in wages would indicate. 
When adjustments are made for changes in the value of money, the 
increase in wages per worker is greatly reduced. Since all of the wage 
data are adjusted by the same price index, no change is made in the 
position of the several states. The percentage increase in wages for the 
nation is reduced from 120% to 38%, for the South from 149% to 
55%, and for the Southwest from 140% to 50%.” This increase in the 
average wage per worker in the South and Southwest (after adjustments 
for changes in the price level) at a rate exceeding the nation’s rate is 
further evidence that the former North-South wage gap is rapidly 
closing. 

The proportion of value added by manufacture going to workers in 
the form of wages in the Southwest was below the percentage in the 
South and the United States. This was true both in 1939 and 1947. In 
1939 an average of 28.7% of the difference between the value of raw 
materials and the value of the final product was paid as wages in the 
Southwest; this can be compared to 34.1% for the entire South and 
36.7% for the nation. In that year, this proportion varied among the 
Southwestern states from 27.1% in Louisiana to 36.4% in Arkansas. By 
1947, the proportion of value added going to labor had increased in all 
of the Southwestern States, but also in the nation as a whole. This pro- 
portion in the Southwest (32.9%) was still below the all-South figure 
(36.9%) and the figure for the nation (40.6%). In 1947, Louisiana had 
moved from fourth to second, in this respect, among the Southwestern 
States. It should be pointed out that the relationship between wage bill 
and value added does not necessarily reflect wage levels. The nature 
of the manufacturing process is the major determinant of this relation- 
ship. In the Southwest, where there are many petroleum and chemical 
industries requiring elaborate plants that use relatively small labor forces, 
it is expected that the percentage of the total productivity in the manu- 
facturing process going to labor would be less than in areas where other 
types of industries are found. 


*Adjustments based upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers’ Price Index. 
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The importance of manufacturing to the economy of any area is indi- 
cated by the portion of total.income payments accounted for by manu- 
facturing wages. If wage payments to workers in manufacturing are 
compared with total income payments to individuals, it is found that 
for the nation these wages made up 12.7% of total income in 1939 and 
16.0% in 1947. These proportions are considerably above the all-South 
percentages of 9.1% and 10.8% for 1939 and 1947. In the Southwest 
these proportions fe: far below both the national and the all-South aver- 
ages in 1939 and 1947. In 1947, among the individual states, the part of 
total income payments coming from manufacturing wages varied from 
4.8% in Oklahoma to 9.9% in Louisiana. In other words, if the rela- 
tionship between manufacturing wages and total income within the 
region is used as a criterion of the degree of industrialization, the South- 
west is still not nearly as industrialized as the South and the nation. 


One of the outstanding features of the recent industrial expansion that 
has occurred in the Southwest is the change in the composition of the 
region’s industry. As in the remainder of the South, manufacturing in 
the Southwest has consisted principally of those industries (e.g., lumber, 
food processing, and apparel) which employ largely unskilled labor, 
involve a small capital investment per worker, and have a low value added 
and low value of product per worker. Industries involving more ad- 
vanced processing of materials, more skilled labor, more capital per 
worker, and producing greater value added per worker have constituted 
only a small portion of the industry of the Southwest and, in the past, 
have expanded very slowly. Petroleum refining is the one exception to 
this generalization. Between 1939 and 1947, expansions in this more pro- 
ductive type of industry (referred to hereafter as high-value-added indus- 
tries)* were significant on both a percentage and an absolute basis. 


Employment in the high-value-added industries of the Southwest in- 
creased 143.4% compared with an increase of only 76.2% for all indus- 
tries in the region. Out of a total increase in production workers of 
197,200 for all industries, the high-value-added industries accounted for 
100,100 or 50.8% of the absolute expansion. Value added in this type of 
industry increased 354.9% compared with an increase’of only 271.4% 
for all industries. Out of a total expansion of $2,212,400,000 in value 


*The following industry groups found in the Southwest are made up of industries 
which generally involve a large investment worker and produce a relatively 
high value added per worker: chemicals and allied products, petroleum and coal 
products, primary metals, fabricated metal products, machinery (except electrical), 
electrical machinery, transportation pen ere and instruments and related - 
ducts. Other groups such as paper and allied products and the printing and publish- 


ing industries could be added to this list but calculations based upon the above 
groups only are used in this paper to indicate the change in importance of this 
type of industry in the Southwest. 
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added, $1,169,800,000 was accounted for by the high-value-added indus- 
tries. This was 52.9% of the absolute increase. 


These developments have brought a marked increase in the importance 
of such industries to the region. Production workers in the high- 
value-added industries increased from 27% of the region’s production 
workers in 1939 to 37.3% in 1947. Value added in these industries in- 
creased from 40.4% of the total for all industries in 1939 to 49.5% in 1947. 

Because of the larger capital investment required per worker, the high- 
value-added industries provide less additional employment than similar 
investments in industries with a lower investment per worker. However, 
the high-value-added industries would seem more likely to meet the need 
of the Southwest for higher per capita incomes and for the development 
of skilled labor. In the long run this type of industry is likely to contrib- 
ute more to the economic development of the region. 


Changes in the major industry groups of the Southwest between 1939 
and 1947 further emphasize the extent of the change in the composition 
of the region’s industry. In terms of employment the eight major indus- 
try groups of the Southwest in 1939 were, in order of importance: (1) 
lumber and products, except furniture; (2) food and kindred products; 
(3) petroleum and coal products; (4) apparel and related products; (5) 
chemicals and allied products; (6) printing and publishing industries; (7) 
textile mill products; and (8) machinery (except electrical). 


In terms of value added the first eight were, in order of importance: 
(1) food and kindred products; (2) petroleum and coal products; (3) 
lumber and products, except furniture; (4) chemicals and allied products; 
(5) printing and publishing industries; (6) machinery (except electrical) ; 
(7) stone, clay, and glass products; and (8) paper and allied products. 
The first list includes only three high-value-added industries, petroleum 
and coal products, chemicals and allied products, and machinery (except 
electrical). The second list includes these same three plus paper and 
allied products. 


In 1947 the first eight industry groups in the Southwest in terms of 
employment were: (1) lumber and products, except furniture; (2) food 
and kindred products; (3) petroleum and coal products; (4) chemicals 
and allied products; (5) apparel and related products; (6) transporta- 
tion equipment; (7) machinery (except electrical); and (8) paper and 
allied products. In terms of value added, the list included the same 
groups, with one exception, printing and publishing industries instead of 
apparel and related products. Five high-value-added industry groups, pe- 
troleum and coal products, chemicals and allied products, transportation 
equipment, machinery (except electrical), and paper and allied products, 
are included in both lists. The transportation equipment group moved 
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from fourteenth position in terms of employment and twelfth in terms 
of value added in 1939 to sixth in employment and eighth in value added 
in 1947. 


In terms of employment and value added, the rapid expansion of in- 
dustry in the Southwest is reflected in the rates of expansion in the var- 
ious industry groups. Employment in all but three of the Southwest’s 
eighteen industry groups expanded more rapidly than employment in 
those industry groups in the nation. Production workers in twelve of the 
eighteen expanded more rapidly than employment in the same industry 
groups in the South as a whole. In most cases it was the low-value-added 
industries, especially food and kindred products, textile mill products, 
and lumber, in which expansion in the Southwest lagged behind. 


In rate of expansion in terms of value added, the Southwest lagged 
behind the nation in only three industry groups, textiles, lumber, and 
machinery (except electrical). However, seven industry groups in the 
Southwest failed to expand as rapidly in terms of value added as the 
same groups in the South. Those industry groups having the greatest 
rates of expansion in the Southwest, as measured by number of production 
workers and value added were: instruments and related products, trans- 
portation equipment, leather and leather products, electrical machinery, 
primary metal, chemicals and allied products, fabricated metals, and mach- 
inery (except electrical). 


Exceptional expansions occurred in a number of specific industries 
within the various industry groups. Examples include the pulp, paper, and 
paper board industry in which production workers increased from 7,613 
to 13,197; the industrial i inorganic chemicals industry in which production 
workers expanded from 1,420 to 5,355; the industrial organic chemicals 
industry in which employment increased from 750 production workers 
in 1939 to 10,975 in 1947; the petroleum refining industry in which pro- 
duction workers increased from 26,455 to 43,822; the structural metal 
products industry in which employment increased from 4,462 to 10,805; 
and the construction and mining machinery industry in which produc- 
tion workers increased from 7,304 to 14,174. 


Despite large relative gains, the only industry groups in which the 
Southwest accounts for a significant share of total national production 
are petroleum and coal products and lumber and products (except furni- 
ture). The Southwest had 25.1% of the production workers and ac- 
counted for 23.3% of the value added in the petroleum and coal pro- 
ducts group in 1939 and 27.2% of production workers and 28.7% of 
value added in 1947. In 1939, 14.8% of the production workers and 
11.3% of the value added in the lumber and products group were in 
the Southwest. These ratios dropped to 14.4% and 10.8%, respectively, in 
1947, 
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The region has increased its share of production workers and value 
added in all those industry groups which have expanded faster in the 
Southwest than in the nation. Nevertheless in most cases, the Southwest’s 
share of these industries is still less than five per cent. 


Rapid relative expansions of manufacturing in the Southwest, in terms 
of all of the various measures of industrialization, have produced impor- 
tant increases in the amount of industry in the region and some increases 
in the region’s share of the nation’s industry. The Southwest may even- 
tually become an important industrial area, if these improvements con- 
tinue. However, tremendous additional expansions must occur. By any 
criterion available for measuring industrialization, the Southwest con- 
tained no more than 5.5% of the nation’s manufacturing in 1947 but had 
approximately 9.7% of the nation’s population. Further industrial ex- 
pansion is necessary even to give the region its proportionate share of 
the nation’s industry. 


TABLE II 


The Percentage of Total United States Manufacturing 
Located in the Southwest, 1939 and 1947 











NuMBER OF WacEs To Vatue Appep 
ESTABLISH- PropuctTION PrRopUCTION BY MANUFAC- 
MENTS Workers Workers TURE 
1939 1947 | 1939 | 1947 1939 | 1947 |1939 | 1947 
Arkansas 6 8 5 5 a 3 3 4 





Louisiana 1.0 | 1.0 Givi Ss 8 8 | 1.0 
Oklahoma 9 7 4 4 3 3 4 . 














Texas 29 | 30 | 16] 20 114/18 |18 | 23. 
Southwest'| 5.5 | 5.5 | 3.3 | 38 | 26 | 33 | 34 | 41 
Entire 


South’ 16.4 | 17.7 | 17.3 | 170 |11.8 |13.1) |12.8 | 14.5 





























Source: Census of Manufactures, 1947 
‘see table I 


*see table I 
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TABLE IV 


Manvuracturinc Economy oF THE SOUTHWEST 


Southwest’ Production Workers and Value Added 


by Industry Groups 











INDUSTRY PropuctTion Per Cent Vatue Appep Per Cent 
Group’ Workers or U. S. (MILLIONS $) or U. S. 
(THOUSANDS) 
1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 =-1947 
Food 55.8 840 70 7.6 la. | a | ie 
Textiles 11.3 11.7 10 861.0 15.5 $35 09 O08 
Apparel 16.2 288 2.2 3.0 22.0 982 16 2.2 
Lumber 62.4 85.9 148 14.4 82.5 269.6 11.3 10.8 
Furniture 68 10.3 36 3.46 13.1 $3.4 3.1 3.1 
Paper 10.7. 19.3 40 5.0 34.4 1561 39 5.4 
Printing ia Hs. 22.2 60.4 1544 34 3.6 
Chemicals 13.5 320 49 69 Gai. wee... 26. 73 
Petroleum 27.0 46.1 25.1 27.2 162.3 578.6 23.3 28.7 
Leather 0.7 28 0.2 08 1.5 93 03 0.6 
Stone, Clay, 
Glass 10.2 18.5 38 4.6 35.3 107.9 4.1 4.7 
Primary 
Metal 5.5 17.1 08 1.7 12.0 96.1 06 1.7 
Fabricated 
Metal tm. bem 14.2 eo} ie i ae So 
Electrical 
Machinery 0.6 20 0.2 0.3 2.3 14.1 02 0.4 
Machinery > i. Si <i 48.0 1754 24 2.2 
(other) 
Transport 
Equipment 4.4 28.0 08 2.8 st 1937 @ 2,3 
Instruments 0.2 af. O22. 3 0.4 8.0 0.1 0.7 
Miscellaneous 2.2 46 09 1.2 5.4 214 09 1.0 





Source: Census of Manufactures, 1947. 


‘See Table I. 
‘Industry group titles have been shortened for convenience. 
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TABLE V 


Changes in Production Workers and Value Added 
by Industry Groups 











Propuction Workers Vatue Appep 
INDUSTRY PERCENTAGE CHANGE 1939-1947 PERCENTAGE CHANGE 1939-1947 
asec Soura- Sours’ US.  Sours- Sours’ US. 
west’ west’ 

Food 50.5 61.1 37.1 178.6 219.0 159.0 
Textiles 03.5 16.2 06.1 180.6 277.2 193.8 
Apparel 77.8 66.6 29.2 346.4 321.7 220.6 
Lumber 37.7 47.2 41.0 226.8 247.9 241.5 
Furniture 51.5 53.3 49.3 231.3 265.3 229.8 
Paper 80.4 78.1 43.9 353.8 340.9 223.6 
Printing 50.0 50.6 35.0 155.6 154.1 141.9 
Chemicals 137.0 65.1 69.2 496.2 258.0 195.0 
Petroleum 70.7 66.6 57.5 256.5 266.7 189.0 
Leather 300.0 50.6 6.5 520.0 255.9 163.0 
Stone, Clay, 

Glass 81.4 64.3 51.9 205.7 210.4 169.4 
Primary Metal 210.9 69.5 50.2 700.8 172.7 165.8 

Metal 135.1 97.0 82.3 334.7 288.0 251.3 
Fabricated 
Electrical 

Machinery 233.3 164.7 157.8 513.0 414.1 313.6 
Machinery 125.0 159.1 132.1 265.4 321.5 283.5 

(other) 
Transport 

Equipment 536.4 206.6 81.3 778.8 382.2 231.1 
Instruments 950.0 800.0 114.3 1900.0 1466.7 224.0 


Miscellaneous 109.1 82.6 64.5 296.3 224.7 231.8 





Source: Census of Manufactures, 1947. 


‘See Table I 
‘See Table I 
‘Industry group titles have been shortened for convenience. 








Two Views of Britain’s Labor Government: 


The Labor Party and English Political Democracy 


WILLIAM C. HAVARD 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 


The return of Labor to power in the February election, however tenu- 
ous the margin by which that power is held, serves to emphasize tempor- 
arily the political aspect of England’s socialist experiment. This political, 
rather than economic emphasis, may serve a useful purpose. More atten- 
tion has been paid to the efforts of Labor Government on the economy 
of Great Britain than the evidence warrants. On the other hand little 
serious consideration has been given to the political changes of the last 
five years. I do not attempt, of course, to separate economics from poli- 
tics. The political problems of the current age are too deeply involved 
in the difficulties of large scale industrial organization for so naive an 
approach. On the other hand, the easy assurance with which both social- 
ists and capitalists subvert the heritage of 19th century liberalism in poli- 
tics to their economic theories is equally naive. Both seem to insist that 
the continuance of political democracy in the West is entirely dependent 
on their own particular definitions of something called “economic democ- 
racy.” The result is a curious disregard for the political problems involved 
either in the continuation of an economic system geared to output or in 
a shift to economic organization with distribution as its end. 


The major questions with which one becomes involved in such an 
analysis are: (1) What are the major values of the English political tradi- 
tion? and (2) In what specific incidents has the Labor Party’s influence 
on these values been demonstrated? 


Democracy, that much abused term, must hold first place as the funda- 
mental political myth by which the society exists. But there are certain 
invariable ancillary ideas identifying democracy in the Western sense, 
and, accompanying these ideas, certain institutional techniques which help 
preserve this identity. First among these ideas is the rule of law and its 
concomitant, the British Constitution. From this fundamental arrange- 
ment issue the specific institutional practices of the two party system 
(with its guarantee of a right of opposition), executive responsibility of 
the strictest type, and the methods by which public opinion influences 
decisions on major issues. There is also the long-standing conception 
of the sanctity of individual rights. Lastly, the high standards of indi- 
vidual political ethics and the emphasis on political service as opposed to 
“privileges of office” remain as traditional conditions of a government 
career. A combination of all these factors produces that incomparable 
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popular confidence and stability exhibited in English political organiza- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that the transition from a free to a controlled econ- 
omy has tested the adaptability of these concepts. Future moves in the 
direction of a fully socialized economy will test them still further. The 
changing of the ends of economic organization from production for profit 
to distribution on a basis of fair shares for all raises all sorts of practical 
problems of political control. Thus the individual may find an impersonal 
political machine more oppressive even than the “freedom to starve” 
which is sometimes his only economic freedom under capitalism. The 
capitalist or socialist idea may become so strong a fixation in the minds 
of its proponents that the political techniques and values implied in the 
party system, the right to opposition and the influence of public opinion 
might be disregarded out of a sense of the absolute rectitude of one 
politico-economic program or the other. Extreme class consciousness, 
the increasing necessity of imposing restrictions on dissident minorities, 
increased difficulty of access by the public to unbiased sources of infor- 
mation, and the possibility of increased political patronage corresponding 
to increases in economic power exercised by government are illustrations 
which by no means exhaust the specific institutional problems faced by 
British socialism. The problem thus resolves itself into an attempt to 
ascertain from specific events the Labor answer to these and other chal- 
lenges which have a bearing on the continuation of political democracy 
in England. 


In the summer of 1945 the British electorate, in a singularly unpredict- 
able general election, brought the Labor Party to power. For the first 
time in its history Labor had received a clear mandate for the program 
it put before the electorate. The London Economist July 28, 1945 noted 
that: “There is one superlatively good thing about the result of the gen- 
eral election—it leaves no room for doubt about the will of the people. 
The Labour landslide is complete and surpasses the wildest dreams of 
Transport House . . . Beyond any possibility of mistake, the country 
wants a Labour Government and a Socialist programme.” For the first 
time, too, Labor could “truly claim that its members of Parliament (were) 
never so representative of every interest in the community.” (Economist, 
Aug. 4, 1945). Not only did Labor possess a popular plurality of two 
million votes and a Parliamentary lead of 180 seats over the Conservatives, 
but its leaders could claim to be more than a political offshoot of Trade 
Unionism, entirely dependent on support from the workers. In parlia- 
mentary membership, as in electorate, the Party reflected all the stratifi- 
cations of the British social pattern. Because of the transformed nature 
of the party there was no question of the primacy of class interests over 
the issue of economic reorganization of the whole society. Neither 
could there be any doubt as to the public having given to Labor what 
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Churchill has called their “little ration of time” to carry out a specific 
program of economic controls and limited nationalization. 


In five years of Labor rule the Constitution has proved, as always, 
adaptable without fundamental change. The only major operative change 
is in the House of Lords whose suspensory veto has been reduced from 
two years to one. This change resulted from a typical test by the Lords, 
for the first time in 40 years, of the dominance of Commons, and the 
settlement in favor of Commons was made in the usual statutory manner. 


The impact of socialism on the party system is more interesting as a 
vindication of the solution of conflicts in social theories along the 
accepted lines laid down by British political democracy. It is a tribute 
to the flexibility of British Conservatism and its devotion to the tenets 
of British democracy that it recognized the full effects of the swing of 
public opinion. Saving the party system by bringing the two social 
philosophies closer together occurred in the easiest possible manner—the 
right moved left and developed its own theory of the way in which a 
paternalistic state should operate. The only bad effect was the weakness 
of the opposition, about which Mr. Attlee complained. This lack of 
strength was undoubtedly due to the loss in 1945 of a great deal of Tory 
talent and experience, as well as to the internal struggle among the con- 
servatives before the younger Tory leadership could produce an opposi- 
tion program based on the new orientation taken by the Party. 


Other events highlight the intra-party difficulties of the Socialists. 
Within the Labor Party there is a wide stratum of society from which 
support must be drawn; and each element, whether cooperative, trade 
union, socialist society or individual member, possesses its own conception 
of the socialized state. Coordination for effective political action has 
been achieved by the system of federated affiliates into which the Labor 
Party is divided. The annual party conference allows full scope for rank 
and file representation to influence the adoption of programs. The demo- 
cratic ideal within the overall party organization is a major element in 
disciplining the Parliamentary Labor Party sufficiently to conduct the 
Government. 


The Parliamentary Party, nonetheless, reflects a wide variety of opin- 
ion. At least once this opinion threatened to break cabinet control over 
policy implementation and to substitute for this workable executive direc- 
tion an undesirable caucus arrangement. The Palestine issue brought 
about this threat, which assumed greater importance from the effect it 
might have had in disrupting the national unity achieved through keeping 
foreign policy out of party politics. The strong leadership of the cabinet 
brought party discipline to bear on the recalcitrant members who had 
unquestionably moved outside the line of general Labor opinion. Later, 
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expulsion by the National Executive of two of the more dissident back- 
benchers halted the prospects of complete deviation from a program to 
which the majority of the party had given its sanction. 


.his internal concern with popular influence carries over to the con- 
duct of national affairs in traditional manner. The fear that the public 
might not have access to the information necessary to enable sound opin- 
ion to formulate resulted in an impartial investigation of the British Press. 
The White Paper report which followed the investigation recognized the 
continued high caliber of the National organs of opinion in spite of 
unavoidable restrictions (applicable to all publications) on the amount of 
newsprint utilized. 


Even these extremes of opinion which reject the minimum basis of 
agreement afforded by acceptance of the Constitution have been dealt 
with in a manner befitting their relative insignificance in British political 
life. Members of the Communist Party, the most articulate of these 
extreme groups, have been removed from strategic government posts to 
other positions without undue investigatory activity which would have 
resulted only in lowering the dignity of the government agency conduct- 
ing the investigation and in unnecessary interference with the freedom 
of innocent people. Failure to make martyrs of the Communists pro- 
duced a gratifyingly low vote for their candidates in the recent election 
and eliminated all communist membership from the Commons. — 


Too much attention cannot be paid to the preservation of individual 
rights in society. Many wartime controls over individuals continue under 
Labor. Restriction of consumer choice through rationing, Labor prom- 
ises, is not permanent, but a temporary expedient to offset the limited 
availability of goods. Labor has made good to a limited extent by releas- 
ing items whenever an abundance existed, as in the case of clothing and 
of certain foods. Job-choice has been restricted by the renewal of the 
wartime Control of Engagements Order. The limited direct applica- 
tion of this order cannot be construed to deny its effectiveness as a deter- 
rent to many who would like to change jobs. The solution to the prob- 
lem of a production which will furnish sufficient goods to remove this 
type of individual restriction still eludes political manipulation. 


The strictly legalistic individual rights have been preserved and even 
increased in recent years by extension of legal aid to groups to which 
remedies at the law had been denied for financial reasons. Extension of 
cther types of individual rights such as educational opportunities is also 
important but the credit for this advance is due as much to Tory reform 
(particularly the 1945 Education Act passed under auspices of R. A. 
Butler) as to Labor. 


Individual rights in collectivistic experiments like the Health Service 
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have been guaranteed fairly well. Outside of a small compulsory contri- 
bution, freedom of choice of both doctor and patient has been broad, 
and the end of sales of practices, combined with additional scholarship 
oportunities for medical students, probably compensates for deficiencies. 
The lack of right of court appeal for doctors dismissed from the service 
should, however, be remedied before a precedent is set for other types 
of public enterprise. 


Even though collectivism has definitely stolen the day from individual- 
ism in Great Britain, the political heritage there makes it difficult to dis- 
miss too lightly the nineteenth century gains in personal freedom. In 
this respect insufficient evidence prevents a full determination of the 
relative balance between individual restriction and collective gain. Con- 
stitutional checks such as the question period in Parliament can play a 
big part in minimizing the bad effects. Quick and universal access to 
legal remedy must not be allowed to deteriorate and must even be sharp- 
ened for immediate readiness with each extension of central control. 


The extended operation of political powers implied in socialism must 
fail without government personnel of the highest type of political integ- 
rity. Two illustrative cases stand out in the five years that Labor has 
exercised power; both attest to Labor leadership’s determination to pre- 
serve this quality in British public service. The first was the instant anni- 
hilation of the political career of Mr. Hugh Dalton for an indiscreet 
comment on the budget to a reporter. Small missteps still lead to the 
biggest falls in English politics. The second case was that in which Mr. 
Belcher, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade (and others) 
were involved with Eugene Stanley, a privat: middleman with an over- 
weening interest in priorities. The investigation of these activities by an 
independent judical committee, known after its presiding judge as the 
Lynskey Tribunal, strikes a new note in dignified inquiry into political 
corruption which could well be emulated in the United States. The evi- 
dence indicated no more than political indiscretion on the part of the 
public officials involved, but mild censorship in the White Paper on the 
Tribunal was enough to force an apology on the Commons floor from 
Belcher and his resignation from Parliament. 


The political problems involved in strictly socialist areas such as the 
Public Corporation cannot be elaborated here, but something of the 
nature of these problems must be mentioned. Fairly long experience in 
collective enterprise and in public control of certain phases of the econ- 
omy have proved a definite advantage to collectivist expansion. Labor 
also learned as it went along. The increased concern with decentraliza- 
tion, the application of new types of managerial direction, the recognition 
that the coal industry could not set a pattern by which the power indus- 
tries could be run—all indicate that labor is taking an empirical approach 
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to the problems of social transition. Without this initial flexibility the 
experiment may not continue. Political control by ministers over Public 
Corporations has been reduced to parliamentary responsibility on policy 
questions. The method of delegation of legislative authority remains in 
doubt. Unsolved, too, are such questions as labor representation in the 
management of the nationalized corporation and the maintenance of the 
controls over free enterprise implied by the “working party” setup, which 
is similar to our N.R.A. code arrangements. Some of these problems 
are results of the economic crisis in Britain, others are permanent and 
will grow with the growth of public enterprise. 


Britain has committed herself at the very least to permanent limited 
control of the economy and to the service state. Socialism of the British 
variety is more than an experiment. The outlines of its ethical ends have 
been agreed to by both major parties; the difference is one of degree and 
that difference of degree is not so great as to approach a difference in 
type. Little in the specific events of Labor rule so far indicate a break 
with the accepted assumptions of English politics. Labor has lived by 
its thesis of gradualism; Morrison’s insistence on the pragmatic approach 
by which nothing would be nationalized without a definite case for gov- 
ernment ownership still holds, and the adherence of labor leadership to 
what it recognizes as the liberal traditions is strong. The Labor Party 
put into operation the precise program on which it had been elected. It 
did not seek to perpetuate itself or to exceed its mandate. These evi- 
dences of adherence to the underlying assumptions of English experience 
have retained, in the face of an almost insoluble crisis, public confidence 
and political stability. Such confidence and stability are reflected in the 
facing up to the crisis by most of British society; in the almost complete 
absence, in contrast to the Continent, of the black market (particularly 
in currency); and in the lack of internal disruption from’ overtly dissat- 
isfied groups unwilling to accept the established channels for political 
change. The failure of communism in Britain amounts to complete assur- 
ance that the British want only British politics. 


The February election could mean a breakdown in some of these favor- 
able signs, but there are already indications that Attlee has been trying 
to interpret the narrowed majority by which he has been returned. His 
hesitancy in assuming power and his willingness to abide by public opin- 
ion in reducing the speed of socialization point to the possibility of a 
limited continuance in office on a sharply braked socialist program and 
then another appeal to the country when opinion has had time to coalesce. 

A political arrangement which depends on techniques long applied by 
tradition alone presupposes a knowledge of those traditions and a desire 
to continue them. If failure in this respect results in Britain, it is less 
likely to stem from the desire to preserve the system than from a lack of 
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knowledge of its workings, particularly in application to new social fac- 
tors. But one thing is certain, if any large nation is politically equipped 
to bear the pressures placed on its system by economic centralization, that 
nation is Great Britain. 





The British People versus Churchill and Co., Ltd. 


W. C. RICHARDSON 
Louisiana State University 


The idea of national responsibility is recurrent in English politics. 
Time and again party chiefs have reminded the nation of her past heritage 
of leadership, with the contingent obligation of setting an example to 
the rest of the world, in war as in peace, of a successful democracy in 
action. On the fifth of July, 1945, in summation of that first momentous 
day of Labor victory, the Prime Minister chartered the course of what 
he then described as “the most comprehensive system of social security 
ever introduced into any country.” The modest pride with which he 
reechoed the faith of generations of great liberals was convincing in its 
truthful simplicity: “we may be proud that Britain, which has given the 
lead in so many things to the world, is still in the forefront of social 
advance.” Even in 1950 Europe still looks to Great Britain for guidance, 
not only in foreign affairs, but also in the field of domestic administra- 
tion in which she has so long played the dominant role in political experi- 
mentation. After five weary years of practical application, socialism has 
received a new though questionable mandate from a people which has 
labored for the maintenance of principles in which it sincerely believed. 
Mr. Attlee, with some justification, can now reinforce his contention 
that state socialism offers a practical solution to the age-old problem of 
economic democracy. 


Since Britain has become the political laboratory in which various 
socialistic theories of the state are being tested, the rest of the world has 
anxiously awaited the popular verdict of the electorate on the develop- 
ments of the past decade. No plebiscite in recent years has attracted 
more international attention than the British general election of February, 
1950, because in most quarters of the world it represented a struggle 
between the forces of conservatism and socialism. Those who view with 
alarm the rapid advance of socialistic action by the modern State as con- 
stituting a serious threat to democratic government looked to the English 
people for a final repudiation of a political philosophy that, for more 
than a century, has been branded as radical and dangerous. Left-wing 
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liberals interpreted the conflict as a test case on the principles of nation- 
ization and the welfare state, while the die-hard conservatives hoped for 
further proof of their conviction that any attempt to change the existing 
structure of capitalistic organization must prove a dismal failure. But to 
bewildered masses of people outside the British Isles, the campai 
emerged as a confusion of contradictory issues, clarified but dimly by a 
jargon of political terminology and catch phrases. 


As the results of the Labor victory became known, lecturers, jour- 
nalists, and commentators alike vied with one another in an effort to dis- 
cover significant portents in the outcome. Was there not some fore- 
warning that might be applicable to other countries experiencing similar 
trends? Although it was almost universally felt that the decision of the 
British voters should have some deep, hidden meaning, no one was able 
to state very accurately the real implications of the election. Strange 
that nobody thought of letting the British people speak for themselves! 
As a matter of fact, there was no great issue invoived; all the major ques- 
tions of real importance has been settled lond ago by a series of those 
typical English compromises that somehow always manage to express 
the majority will of the nation. 


The realization that the Conservative Party was no longer conservative 
came as a shock to most Americans who have little understanding of the 
subtle workings of British politics. Accepting the vituperative attacks 
by Churchill and his Conservative colleagues in parliament at their face 
value, foreign observers have assumed that the opposition party was 
committed to a bitter fight against the entire Labor program, forgetting 
that the primary function of the Opposition is to oppose. On the con- 
trary, the now-liberalized Conservative Party has accepted already all 
the basic principles of Labor, although it would not embrace, openly at 
least, some of the major doctrines of socialistic philosophy. “We are all 
Socialists now,” avowed a prominent member of the House of Commons 
in the late nineteenth century. Historically, the characterization applies 
even more forcefully today, if we accept the speaker’s implication that 
British evolutionary “socialism” has been always a problem of the exten- 
sion and degree of State controls, interference and ownership. With ref- 
erence to the Conservative position the words of the late eminent Fabian 
scholar, Sidney Webb, are not inapplicable. Writing in 1893, he pointed 
out that the radical wing of the Liberal Party had’ become more and 
more identified with Labor objectives, and, given “the Englishman’s 
rooted habits of party adherence, it is still possible that the Liberal Party 
of today, purged of its Whig and capitalist elements, may itself become 
the Labour Party of the future.” That is exactly what happened prior 
to 1939, just as the present Conservative Party, in the same way, and 
for similar reasons, has been forced to adopt the ertswhile “radical” 
reform movement of the Laborites. 
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But such reversal of political policy is in no sense indicative of a radical 
departure from well established norms. As Webb so clearly understood, 
the British are essentially a conservative people, little given to untried 
and un-English experimentation. “All this does not,” he cautioned fur- 
ther, “indicate the approach of anything in the nature of a ‘revolution’ 
or make it likely that barricades will be erected in the streets of London. 
Progress even in particular reforms may still be exceedingly slow .. . 
But what is fairly clear, to nearly all students of political life in England, 
is that the lines of battle are being shifted. The issue cannot long remain 
between one capitalist party and another. The political conflicts of the 
near future will necessarily take place between the party representing 
property and economic privilege on the one hand, and the party of 
wage-earners on the other. The fundamental principle of the one will 
be Individualism; that of the other will be Collectivism.” Few historians 
have prophesied the trends of the future as well. 


Unlike the 1945 landslide, the 1950 election was neither spectacular 
nor surprising. Both parties expected a close race, because the elec- 
torate was confused, not so much on the course of action, as in the choice 
of political leadership. At least two salient facts emerged from the cam- 
paign: first, it was a contest of parties rather than principles, and second, 
it indicated that the Conservative Party had accepted, and would retain 
if elected, the essential gains of Labor. It is significant that the Tory 
platform made no promises of denationalization. Instead, they offered 
a resolute leadership, which would reunite the nation in a concerted effort 
toward recovery, pledging themselves to “give the people a chance to 
make the most of their lives—give opportunities rather than regulations.” 
Labor’s reply was equally evasive: “Why didn’t they do it in the years 
they were in power?” In turn, they asked for a “free hand” to proceed 
with the socialist program. With both parties committed to the same 
practical course of action, the only question to be decided by the elec- 
torate was one of performance. Which party would do the best job 
that all had agreed must be done? 


The issues of the campaign were not distinct because most of the Eng- 
lish people have not made up their minds on the exact course of action 
desired. True, all groups are generally united on certain social funda- 
mentals. Like other peoples of the world they want that threefold guar- 
antee of national incentive most conducive to the achievement of enduring 
happiness, peace, security, and the right to unmolested labor in a job of 
their own seeking. When these ideas are translated into terms of political 
demands, they call for reduced taxes, full employment, better housing, 
fewer regulations, high wages, public benefits, and social security. Each 
party said, in effect, “You shall have them.” But such demands, even 
when presented by an electorate, are in the nature of ultimate ends to 
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be achieved, not immediate goals, and by their very import are contra- 
dictory objectives. Under existing conditions higher wages, more con- 
sumer goods, and better housing necessarily imply further regulatory 
restrictions, as well as increased taxation. The old axiom that no man 
can have his cake and eat it applies equally to nations and individuals. 
Nevertheless, both Parties, Conservative and Labor, promised the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the welfare state, though for different reasons; 
the one by virtual necessity, the other because the doctrine of state 
benefits achieved through state planning has become a governing prin- 
ciple of Labor-Socialism. Neither dared repudiate what the bulk of the 
population demanded. 


The British crisis of economic recovery, contingent as it is upon the 
complicated operation of international trade and the recapture of lost 
markets in a commercial world now dominated by a dollar economy, 
has presented a practical challenge to the nation not experienced since 
the sixteenth century. Now, as then, the people are united in a supreme 
collective effort of national achievement, willing to accept cheerfully 
hardships that seem necessary to the end already in sight. No one familiar 
with the stern austerity under which the entire nation has lived for the 
past decade can fail to be impressed with such exemplary courage and 
fortitude. Weariness is everywhere apparent, criticism pronounced, 
but the Government knows that grumbling is a natural British trait. 
resentment is not bitterness nor ridicule a revolt from authority. To 
interpret the general reaction against food shortages and the tobacco 
curtailment, or the wide-spread opposition to excessive luxury taxes and 
State prohibitions on individual spendings, as a shirking of national 
responsibility is to miss completely the temper of the people. With ten 
lean years behind them they know too well that the road ahead is long 
and rugged. Few are deceived by political utopias, realizing that the 
Brave New World is possible only in an economy of plenty. Everyone, 
whether in politics or industry, has stressed the necessity of continued 
austerity and sacrifice. What the people want more than anything else 
is some practical assurance that a maximum of effort will bring tangible 
results. The question most uppermost in everybody’s mind is the prag- 
matic one of accomplishment. 


The point was ably argued by the Conservatives in their campaign 
attack upon the Government’s spending program, though they failed to 
show how by spending less they could accomplish more. Moreover, 
there was little enlightenment in their attempt to discredit post-war legis- 
lation, since most of it had been charted by a coalition government in 
which ail parties had participated. Having accepted nationalization and 
State planning, they could only particularize Labor’s blunders in adminis- 
tration. Detailed criticism of bureaucratic inefficiency was presented 
with telling effectiveness. The average Englishman can see, often far 
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better than the politician, the strengths and weaknesses of his Govern- 
ment. But an objective appraisal of the efforts of five years of socialism 
could hardly influence him at the hustings. The nationalization of trans- 
portation had been satisfactory, that of electricity eminently effective; 
coal production had failed to meet planned schedules, but agricultural 
products far exceeded the fixed quotas. Similarly, in administration there 
had occurred the usual admixture of bungling and inefficiency. If many 
regulations had proved cumbersome and inept, the centralized planning 
commissions had performed a genuine service; the devaluation of sterling, 
which originally had caused so much apprehension, was thus far altogether 
successful. Hope had increased immeasurably as the strain of national 
tension was eased. Above all, there had been no serious problem of unem- 
ployment since the Labor Government took office. Indeed the balance- 
sheet of account was about evenly divided. 


Nevertheless, Labor was indefinite in any commitment on a definite 
plan of future procedure. As a party, it was in no better position to 
resent a concrete program than either the Liberals or Conservatives 
The leftist demands of the Bevan-Crossman faction for extreme national- 
ization have become almost as unpopular as the ultra-conservative defense 
of no nationalization. 


In evolution the Labor Party has stood decisively for controls over 
capital investment, for extended implementation of economic planning 
for the benefit of the nation as a whole, and for the nationalization of 
essential industries, when in the interest of public welfare. Avowedly 
a workers’ party, Labor early embraced the principle of the class struggle, 
rejecting at the same time violence and all forms of revolutionary tactics. 
The party has adhered consistently to that doctrine of gradualism, simul- 
taneously holding trade unionism and radical Fabianism in check. Social- 
ism is predicated on the a priori postulate that the institution of capitalism, 
though not private enterprise, is inimical to the best interests of modern 
society and, therefore, must be curtailed systematically. 


Within the conceptual philosophy of the Socialist movement in Britain 
the decline of concentrated capitalist power, effected by a gradual equali- 
zation, and the encouragement of private enterprise are complementary, 
not contradictory, goals. That Labor has failed to achieve them fully or 
that a temporary halt has been called to further nationalization is no evi- 
dence of a change in party conviction. Churchill’s flat assertion that 
Socialism will not stop is typical of his many brilliant political deductions, 
yet all history refutes such categorical assumption. Practical politics 
will call a halt to further advances for the time being, but the progressive 
evolution of State power and State ownership, advancing by slow stages 
to the ultimate dethronement of a capitalist system, is in part the culmi- 
nation of an ideal. Faith in the integrity of the masses and a sincere 
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belief in the humanitarian doctrine that the chief function of the State 
is to serve all the people are strong tenets in the socialist dynamic. 


Under the Socialists, both as a minority and a majority party in parlia- 
ment, the quest for social justice and economic security has held an 
undercurrent of religious purpose. The attack on imperialism, as exemp- 
lified in India, Burma, and Ceylon, is typical of the Christian ideal that 
pervades the thinking of Labor leaders. “Socialism to me is not just a 
piece of machinery or an economic system,” declared Attlee when he 
assumed the Party headship in 1933, “but a living faith translated into 
action.” 


The Conservative Party, however, has had no such driving force to 
motivate the collective desire for social betterment. Traditionally con- 
servative, Toryism has consistently supported the Bourbon elements of 
society, thereby gaining its chief source of strength from the privileged 
classes—the aristocracy, the Church, and the landed gentry. Even today 
the stronghold of the Party is Southern England, still dominated by the 
land owner, the small capitalist, and other upper middle-class groups. 
The force of nineteenth-century liberalism compelled Conservative chiefs 
to champion reform, as an alternative to political extinction, though the 
Party displayed little enthusiasm for the popular cause. From Lord Well- 
ington to Lord Salisbury the history of Conservatism was one of reac- 
tion to social and economic progress. Continuing in this course for more 
than a century, the Party retained the backing of the Army, the Navy, 
and the House of Lords in overwhelming majorities. Consequently the 
socialist and labor factions turned to the Liberal Party as their only hope 
and eventually absorbed it politically. During the twentieth century the 
Conservative Party has been liberalized, but its essential philosophy has 
remained unchanged. Aristocrats in outlook and composition, it seeks 
to perpetuate the economic doctrines of a past age. In principle the 
“center” group, now representing the actual core of party opinion, stands 
squarely for decentralization, capitalism, and a return to the old order. 
Forced to compromise on the issue of the Socialist State, it is nevertheless 
adamantly opposed to the basic economic concepts of Labor. “We shall 
bring nationalization to a full stop here and now,” reads their Party mani- 
festo. “Steel will remain free enterprise . . . We shall also be prepared 
to sell back to free enterprise (nationalized bus, tramway, trucking, and 
perhaps aviation lines.)” 


This statement of policy is probably expressive of the views of the rank 
and file of staunch party membership. The average Conservative has 
accepted the conviction of Anthony Eden “that we cannot build a future 
for this country as a Socialist State.” He may accept nationalization, 
industrial controls, state regulation, and high taxes as a temporary expe- 
dient, but his heart is not in the concession. Furthermore, he is, by train- 
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ing, position, and environment, jealous of the risen masses and instinc- 
tively afraid of organized labor. Therein lies the secret of national Con- 
servative influence. 


For more than a generation the conservative forces have endeavored 
to maintain their position of ascendancy. Always outnumbered by the 
working class they have maintained political domination by holding the 
balance of power among the ranks of the Liberals and Tories alike. Since 
both the old-line parties were impervious to economic change, the masses 
of underprivileged people had no medium for organized political action 
prior to the turn of the century. Today they have a dominant political 
party, reinforced by trade unionism and national cooperative organiza- 
tions, whose major aim is to break down class barriers and redistribute 
the practical advantages of capitalism in a planned economy. Momen- 
tarily at least, the dread fear of mass unemployment has been removed; 
if other calamities have visited the country in exchange for economic 
security, they are evils which the whole nation must share. No social 
class or economic group has escaped the impact of prolonged austerity 
and unrestricted regimentation. To millions of English people, who for 
the first time in the entire history of the nation enjoy good health, educa- 
tional opportunities, steady jobs, and decent living conditions, this is 
democracy translated into tangible benefits which they can use and 
understand. These things they will not surrender, unless assured of a 
comparable substitute. 


The great appeal of the Labor Party after the second World War was 
a constructive program which projected infinite possibilities in national 
planning. Frankly admitting the difficulties attendant upon launching 
any innovatory experiment in government, they asked only that the new 
formula be given a fair test. Thus far, the combined Opposition, Incor- 
porated, has not originated a better plan. The popular reaction in 1945 
was not so much a revolt against the Conservative Party as a repudiation 
of conservatism itself. The common man did not vote against Churchill 
but against all that his Party had traditionally accepted; on the other hand, 
he did vote for an economic new deal and for what he meant by “liberal- 
ism,” as interpreted for him by the Labor Party. It was a question of 
the people versus an upper-class rule, exemplified by a Government, con- 
servative in outlook, that could offer no reasonable security for the future. 
After five years of Labor’s trial and error, the people were decidedly less 
optimistic. Strangely sobered by personal sacrifice and national distress, 
they undertook a sincere, if clumsy, evaluation of results. Unwilling to 
surrender the gains that had been made, they were, nevertheless, able to 
appreciate the criticism of governmental bungling. The Conservative 
Party, still under the same leadership, had no concrete program to pre- 
sent. It gained tremendously in popular favor by a negative approach to 
the economic problem simply because many were afraid of the too rapid 
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march of statism. Had the Conservatives offered a positive alternative 
to socialism they might have regained their lost ascendancy. Certainly 
the most telling weakness of their argument was their inability to show 
how the dreaded evil of unemployment could be avoided. 


The return of the Government to power was for Labor a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory. With an inadequate working majority, Attlee has assumed the 
responsibilities of heading a Government that is virtually no government 
at all. A coalition was undesirable to both major parties because coalition 
Governments have seldom proved successful except during a national 
crisis or wartime emergency. The Conservative Opposition is quite sat- 
isfied, since it is now in a position to turn technical defeat into a strategic 
advantage. No constructive legislation is possible without the coopera- 
tion of the Opposition, a situation which tends to defeat the real purpose 
of the two-party system on which the success of cabinet government 
depends. Under such conditions the Government must reshape its poli- 
cies and realign its own party, with the end of concentration on the 
immediate problems at hand. It is altogether possible that a working 
compromise may be achieved temporarily, since the Conservatives have 
little to gain by forcing an appeal to the country until there is further 
indication that the electorate has reversed its previous pronouncement. 


An analysis of the 1945 and 1950 elections reveals some interesting 
developments. With a total of 315 seats out of a possible 625, Labor 
suffered a loss of 78 seats; conversely, the Conservatives, including their 
minor allies, boasted a gain of 86 members. Far more significant, how- 
ever, was the trend in the popular vote, the largest in British history. 
Of the 34,410,306 eligible voters, 83 per cent exercised their right of 
franchise—an increase of 13.4 per cent over the high record set in 1945. 
An examination of the popular vote in the 1950 election shows Labor 
in the lead with 46.1 per cent of the total, the Conservatives a close second 
with 43.6 per cent, and the Liberal Party with 9.1 per cent; the Liberals 
had effected a slight gain of popular votes, as compared with the 1945 
results, but still they had lost three seats in the House of Commons. The 
Communists failed to relect the two members who sat in the previous 
parliament, while the other minor parties, twenty in number, polled col- 
lectively only 1.2 per cent of the total popular vote. Although Labor 
failed to attain a majority over the combined strength of its opponents, 
it had increased its popular support by more than a million voters. Inso- 
far as an election expresses the will of the people, two conclusions are 
indicated. The Conservatives had made a spectacular comeback, due 
largely to what the Manchester Guardiun described as Churchill’s “mag- 
nificent effort.” Likewise, Labor had achieved an appreciable gain in the 
popular vote, which certainly signifies no radical change in public opinion 
throughout the country as a whole. 
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Actually, the present situation of a closely divided parliament is not 
altogether an unmixed evil. The Conservative “shadow cabinet” will 
force the Government toward a prudent retrenchment, in which contro- 
versial policies may be abandoned in favor of more practical ends. On 
several previous occasions, as in 1910, 1923, and 1929, a Prime Minister 
has struggled on without a clear parliamentary majority. More than once 
the impact of a national crisis, like the depression of 1931, has brought 
forth a successful National Government, in which all parties joined in a 
common endeavor. Perhaps a stalemate in parliament will best insure 
that much-needed respite so necessary for a thorough examination of all 
administrative changes that have been imposed upon the country during 
a decade of significant readjustment. Such an appraisal of socialist trends 
would give the people an opportunity for serious reflection on the impli- 
cations of the new statism when they are again called upon to decide 
which party shall consolidate the post-war gains. Whatever the ulti- 
mate verdict may be, the success or failure of that government will rest 
fundamentally upon the cooperation of trade unions and their willingness 
to join with unorganized labor in a concerted effort for greater pro- 
duction. 








The County Home Rule Movement in Texas 
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The county home rule movement in the United States has not enjoyed 
the popularity which has characterized municipal home rule. California, 
by a constitutional amendment in 1911, was the first state to provide 
county home rule. Six other states have since provided county home 
rule in their state constitutions.’ Even in these states local self-government 
means less freedom for counties than for cities. For example, the Cali- 
fornia home rule amendment provides that county home rule charters 
and charter amendments must be approved or rejected by the state legis- 
lature without alteration or amendment. Also the amendment indi- 
cates a number of matters which must be included in every county 
charter, as well as describing certain details of organization and pro- 
cedure. In other states, as in Texas, the county home rule procedure has 
been made difficult by detailed and complicated enabling statutes.’ The 
new constitution of Missouri (1945) limits the privilege of locally-pre- 
pared charters to three counties having a population of more than 85,000. 
Texas limits the privilege to counties of 62,000 or more—unless the legis- 
lature by a two-thirds vote extends the privilege to less populated. coun- 
ties. Thus, county home rule is still in the embryonic stage of develop- 
ment. 


Eight state constitutions authorize the legislature to establish optional 
forms of county government.’ The legislature of New York has provided 
sixteen optional plans of county government which are available for 
adoption by any county except in New York City. Also, there is op- 
portunity for considerable variation within several of these options.* 
The legislature of Virginia has provided the optional county executive 
form’ and the optional county manager form.’ In Montana the voters may 
exercise their option in deciding to come under a single form (county 


‘Maryland (1915), Ohio and Texas (1933), New York (1935), Missouri (1945), and 
Washington (1948). 

*An exception is the self-executing county home rule amendment added to the 
state constitution of Washington in 1948. 


*Georgia (1945), Louisiana (1921), Missouri (1945), Montana (1922), New York 
(1935), North Dakota (1940), Ohio (1933), and Virginia (1928). See Digest of 
County Manager Charters and Laws, National Municipal League, N. Y., (1950). 


‘Ibid. First Buckley Act (Laws 1935, c. 948; County Law, Art. 2-A); Fearon 
Act (Laws 1936, c. 828; County Law, Art. 17-A); Second Buckley Act (Laws 1937, 
c. 863; County Law, Art. 18); Desmond Act (Laws 1937, c. 862). 

“Laws of 1932, Chapter 109D. 

‘Laws of 1932, Chapter 109D, Section 2773 (51-76), amended 1938. 
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manager form) set up by the state legislature.’ The legislatures in other 
states have passed special laws establishing the governmental organiza- 
tion of a particular county.” Regardless of the variations, these counties 
operate under legislative codes rather than under locally drafted and 
approved county charters. Amendments to these codes are made by the 
various state legislatures. 


Fourteen counties in the United States, within this constitutional and 
statutory framework, are operating under the county manager form. 
Of this number only four counties established the manager plan in local- 
ly drafted and approved charters.’ Ten counties have the manager form 
established in legislative codes.” Only six of the fourteen counties have 
a population greater than 100,000." Most of the counties which have 
adopted the manager plan have small or medium populations. Since 
Petroleum County, Montana (with a population of only 1,083) and 
Monroe County, New York (with a population of 438,230) operate under 
the manager plan, it would appear that the latter is adaptable to small 
as well as populated counties. With this general development as back- 
ground, it is interesting to note the county home rule development in 
Texas. 


The Texas Legislature which met in 1933 (43rd Legislature, regular 
session), passed Senate Joint Resolution No. 3. Introduced by Senator 
Rawlings,” this proposed constitutional amendment provides home rule 
for counties. It was approved by the voters of the state August 26, 1933, 
and became a part of the state’s organic law (Art. IX, Sec. 3). 


"Chapter 109 (1931) and Chapter 56 (1933) of the Laws of Montana. 

*A special act passed by the Tennessee Legislature in 1947 provided the County 
Manager plan for McMinn County (Athens) Tennessee (Private Acts of 1947, 
ch. 346). A special act for Fulton County (Atlanta), Georgia established the manager 
form in that county in 1947 (Uniform County Commissioners Law, 1922, as amended 
in 1946 to apply to counties over 200,000 population). 

*Anne Arundel (Annapolis) (1948) and Montgomery (Chevy Chase) (1948) coun- 
ties in Maryland, San Mateo (1948) and Sacramento (1933) counties in California. 
The Santa Clara County (San Jose) charter has recently been declared invalid. 
The Superior Court of California held that five of the ten pre-election newspaper 
publications of the charter were not sufficient. 

“Arlington (1932), Albemarle (Charlottesville) (1933), Henrico (Richmond) 
(1934), and Warwick (Hilton Village) (1945) counties in Virginia; Durham (1930) 
and Guilford (1942) counties North Carolina; Fulton (Atlanta) County Georgia 
(1947); McMinn (Athens) County Tennessee (1947); Monroe (Rochester County 
New York (1936); and Petroleum County Montana (1943). Other counties have 
governmental forms which approach the manager plan, but the powers of the man- 
agers are too restricted to exhibit the essentials of the manager plan. 

“Sacramento County (170,333), San Mateo County (111,782), Fulton County 
(3$2,886), Monroe County (438,230), Guilford County (153,916), and Arungton 
County (112,000). 

“Senate Journal, 43rd Leg., R. S., 1933, p. 94, 96, 182, 627, 689, 1118, 1160, 1446, 
1585, 1599, 1601, 1678, 1717, 1730, 1761, inh, and 1885; House Journal, 43rd Leg., 


R. S., 1933, p. 1720, 1734, 1796, 1886, 1890, 1926, 2175, 2180, 2209, and 2281. A similar 
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Under the provisions of the county home rule amendment, any coun- 
ty having a population of 62,000 or more, by a majority vote of its 
qualified voters, may adopt a home rule charter. The legislature, by a 
two-thirds vote of both houses, may authorize any county having a 
population of less than 62,000 to adopt a charter, as provided in the 
amendment.” The Texas Constitution and the new Missouri Constitu- 
tion are the only state constitutions which provide such a population 
limitation.“ According to the 1940 federal census, only fifteen counties 
in Texas have a population of 62,000 or more.” If a county such as 
Petroleum County can operate successfully under a charter, it would 
appear that the Texas population restriction is unnecessary.” The amend- 
ment probably would not have passed in the legislature, however, with- 
out some population limitation. By a two-thirds vote in both houses, the 
legislature could pass a general law making all counties in Texas eligible 
to take action under the amendment, but it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to get such a bill passed in the legislature. 


The amendment further provides that in charter elections the votes 
in the incorporated and unincorporated areas of the county must be sep- 
arately cast and counted since separate majorities are necessary in both 
areas. Thus, four or five per cent of the voters of a county could defeat 
a charter. This provision is a Texas innovation and indicates the exist- 
ing rural-urban conflict in the state. By two-thirds vote, the legislature 
may pass a local law authorizing a simple county-wide majority. 


According to the amendment a charter may provide for the transfer 
to the county of any governmental or proprietary functions, in whole 
or in part, of any city, town, district, or other political subdivision. Such 
a merger cannot take place without the approval of a two-thirds vote 
of those voting on the issue in the yielding area, in addition to a separate 
majority of the qualified votes cast in the remainder of the county. Again, 


House Joint Resolution (H. J. R. No. 1) was introduced by Rep. Morse. This 
resolution passed in the House but not in the Senate. 

“The Attorney-General has held that such a local bill passed by the legislature 
was not prohibited by Article III, Section 56 of the Constitution, which prohibits 
the passage of loca land special laws “Regulating the affairs of counties, cities, towns, 
wards or school districts; . . .” Opinion No. V-810, April 13, 1949. 

“The Missouri Constitution provides that any county having more than 85,000 
population may frame and adopt a charter (Art. VI, Sec. 18a). Only one county in 
Missouri has taken action under this constitutional provision. On March 28, 1950, 
St. Louis County adopted a home rule charter. Under the charter, which will be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1951, a supervisor, elected for a four year term, and seven 
councilmen, will replace the present county court of three members. See National 
Municipal Review, Vol. TX, No. 5, May, 1950, Pp. 249-250. 

“Smith, Grayson, Wichita, Galveston, Cameron, Nueces, McLennan, Hidalgo, 
Travis, El Paso, Jefferson, Tarrant, Bexor, Dallas, and Harris Counties. 

“Petroleum County Montana in 1942 became the first rural county in the U. S. 
to adopt the manager form. See R. R. Renne, “Too Small to be Efficient?” Vol. 
xX I, National Municipal Review, 1947, pp. 78-82. 
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the legislature, by a two-thirds vote, may authorize a voting arrange- 
ment different from that provided in the amendment. The county may 
contract with the principal city in the county to perform one or more 
of its functions, but such contracts cannot be valid for more than two 
years. This consolidation provision should not have been included in 
the amendment since Texas is not yet ready for this type of local re- 
form; therefore, this provision has furnished anti-charter groups with 
ample opportunity to create the fear that the principal city of a county 
may attempt to absorb the county government by means of a county 
charter or by contractual arrangements. 


Two paragraphs in the amendment appear to be inconsistent. No 
charter may “inconsonantly affect the operation of the General Laws 
of the State relating to the judicial, tax, fiscal, educational, police, high- 
way and health system, or any other department of the State’s superior 
government. ™ Within this limitation the charter may invest the govern- 
ing body with the power “to create, consolidate or abolish any office 
or department, whether created by other provisions of the Constitution 
or by statute . . .""* How could any county office be created, consolidated, 
or abolished, without interfering with the general laws of the state relat- 
ing to the office in question? It is doubtful that a valid charter could be 
drafted under this amendment because of these two inconsistent pro- 
visions. 


Charters adopted under Article IX, Sec. 3, must provide for their 
abandonment, revocation, and amendment, subject to the requirements 
that there must be a favoring majority of the votes cast on such a pro- 
posal by the voters of the county, and that no charter may forbid amend- 
ments for a period longer than two years. 


The 43rd Legislature, Regular Session 1933, passed an Anticipatory 
Enabling Act ” to carry out the home rule amendment. Following the 
approval of the amendment by the people on August 26, 1933, the 
legislature (First Called Session, 43rd Leg., 1933) passed another en- 
abling statute.” The latter statute is a very detailed act: it is over twelve 
pages in length and contains twenty-one sections. Under this act those 
who favor the adoption of a county charter must present a petition 
to the Commissioners’ Court, seeking the calling of precinct and county 
conventions. Only persons who are resident qualified voters of the 
county and who own real estate are eligible to sign the petition. The 
minimum number of signatures necessary on such a petition in a given 


“Art. IX, Sec. 3 (2). 

“Art. IX, Sec. 3 (3c). 

*Ch. 232 of the General Laws of the R. S. of the 43rd Leg., 1933. 
"Ch. VII, Art. 1606 (a) V. A. R. C. S. 
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county is based upon the population of that county. For a county having 
a population of 150,001 or more, six-hundred signatures must be ob- 
tained. After the petition has been filed, the Commissioners’ Court must 
enter an order to execute the petition by calling a precinct charter con- 
vention. One delegate and one alternate are selected from each precinct 
to participate in a county convention. The Commissioners’ Court sets 
the date for holding both the precinct and the county convention. The 
latter convention selects the Charter Drafting Commission, which may 
consist of three, five, seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, or fifteen members, 
as determined by the County Convention. Members of the Drafting Com- 
mission may or may not be ‘members of the County Convention. Within 
ten days after their selection, members of the Drafting Commission must 
convene at the county seat. Vacancies in the commission are filled by 
the Commissioners’ Court. The Charter Commission has from sixty to 
one hundred and eighty days after the date of its organization to pre- 
pare a complete proposed county charter. Any complete section of the 
charter may be written in two alternate and elective forms for sub- 
mission to a vote of the people of the county. The proposed charter, 
as drafted, must be published, and there must be at least five public 
hearings before the Commission after its publication. The Commission 
must make any revision it deems necessary on the proposed charter with- 
in ten days after these public hearings. The date for the vote on the char- 
ter is determined by the Commissioners’ Court, at which time no other 
question may be submitted to the voters. The final draft of the charter 
must be printed and distributed. The Commissioners’ Court and the 
Charter Drafting Commission sit jointly as a Canvassing Board, and, if 
a majority of the votes cast by the voters in the county favor the char- 
ter, it is adopted. If the charter is rejected at the polls, no other pro- 
posal for the adoption of a charter may be initiated within twelve months. 


Thus far, little action has been taken under the home rule amendment 
and the enabling statute. Only one charter has been submitted to the 
voters of the county. On May 12,. 1934, the voters of El Paso County had 
opportunity to adopt or reject a charter. This charter provided for the 
election every two years of one commissioner from each of the four 
districts by the voters of the county at large. Each commissioner was 
required to have been a resident of his district for at least three years 
prior to his election. The salary of the commissioners was $1500 per 
year. A county executive was to be elected biennially from the county 
at large. For this office it was required that the nominee be a resident 
of the county for at least three years prior to election. His salary was 
$5000 per year. The Board of Commissioners, or the governing body 
of the county, was to be composed of the county executive and the 
several commissioners, the executive as chairman of the board possess- 
ing the right to vote on all questions. Vacancies in the board were to 
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be filled by the county executive with the approval of the commissioners. 
Vacancies in the office of county executive were to be filled by a 
majority vote of the remaining members of the board. The County Eng- 
ineer was to be the executive assistant to the county executive (with a 
salary not to exceed $4200 per year). The charter provided that many 
of the county officials would continue to be elective." Certain county 
officials were to be appointed and removed by the county executive 
with approval by the Board of Commissioners.” The County Auditor 
was to be appointed by the District Judge or District Judges who resided 
in El Paso County. Most of the elective and appointive officials were 
to serve two-year terms. Provision was made for a Civil Service Com- 
mission of three members, appointed by the Board of Commissioners for 
six-year terms. Some employees could be appointed only from among 
applicants certified by the Civil Service Commission. The charter pro- 
vided the manner of amending, as well as the method of abandonment 
and revocation. Also, the procedure to be followed for transference of 
municipal functions to the county was provided in the charter, and the 
county was authorized to contract with any city for the performance 
of any governmental or proprietary function of the county. 


The city of El Paso approved the charter by a vote of 3,309 to 2,166. 
Outside the city the charter was defeated by a vote of 761 to 1,609. 
Despite the 295 county-wide majority, the charter was defeated be- 
cause of the separate vote requirement provided in the home rule amend- 
ment.” The charter supporters in E] Paso made the mistake of not getting 
a local bill passed in the legislature authorizing a simple county-wide ma- 
jority. If this procedure had been followed and if the charter had been 
upheld in the courts, at least one county could have experimented with 
home rule. At the present time, El Paso county might be able to get 
a charter framed and adopted by going to the legislature first. 


Delta county (with a population of 12,858—1940) manifested some 
interest in county home rule in 1948." This is the only county with a 
population less than 62,000 that has considered home rule. The 50th 
Legislature, Regular Session, 1947, passed Senate Bill No. 70 by a two- 
thirds majority in both houses. This passage authorized Delta county to 
proceed under the home rule amendment and provided that the charter 


“Members of the Board of Commissioners, the County Executive, County Judge, 
Judge of the County Court at Law, County Attorney, Sheriff, Assessor-Collector 
< taxes, County-District Clerk, Supt. of County Schools, and all Justices of the 

eace. 
oman Engineer, Probation Officer, County Treasurer, and County Health 

icer. 

*Roscoe C. Martin, “The wo ag, Age Rule Movement in Texas,” The South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, Vol. XV, March, 1935, p. 310. 

“This interest was largely due to the work of Curtis Morris who at that time 
was associated with the East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 
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would be effective when adopted by a majority vote in the county.” 
Under this legislative authorization a charter was drafted. This charter 
established a non-salaried county commission of five members as the 
governing body of the county. The commissioners were to be elected 
from the county at large for four years. A chairman was to be selected 
from among the members of the commission. The commission was auth- 
orized to employ a county manager, who might be a non-resident of 
the county at the time of his employment. He was appointed for an 
indefinite term and could be removed by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the commission. The county manager was made the County Tax 
Assessor and Collector, County Treasurer, and head of the finance de- 
partment. He had power to appoint for an indefinite term and to remove 
all county officers and department heads, subject to the approval of the 
commission.” This appointive power did not include the county judge 
and county attorney, who were to be appointed for an indefinite term 
by the commission. Also, the commission appointed a Board of Equaliza- 
tion at its regular meeting in April each year. In addition to tax, fiscal, 
and contractual powers, the commission was authorized to create depart- 
ments and define their functions. Amendments to the charter were sub- 
mitted to the voters by the commission upon receipt of a petition signed 
by not fewer than 300 qualified electors of the county and required 
the approval by a majority of the votes cast. 


The Delta County Charter was submitted to the Attorney General for 
his opinion regarding its legality. Since the Attorney General ruled the 
charter invalid,” it was never submitted to a vote in the county. The 
Attorney General declared that Section 9 of the charter, which permitted 
the manager to authorize an officer or department head to appoint and 
remove subordinates, conflicted with the home rule amendment. Such 
action was “contrary to the long established policy of [the] State to 
permit an officer of the State to delegate his official power to another.” 
Likewise, the charter gave the commission power to control and manage 
county affairs, yet Section 9 delegated this power to the County Man- 
ager. Section 13 of the charter was held invalid because it attempted to 
abolish the office of County Tax Assessor and Collector and to establish 
instead, a County Manager as the head of the finance department with 
the powers of County Tax Assessor and Collector. The opinion pointed 
out that “The office of assessor and collector of taxes is a constitutional 
one (Sec. 14, Art. VIII) and its functions are not those with respect 


*Senate Bill No. 70, Ch. 234, Acts of the 50th Leg., Reg. Ses., General and Special 
Laws, 1947, pp. 427-428. 


“The County oaltees appointed, with the approval of the commission, the 
County Clerk, County Road Engineer, Sheriff, a the County Health Officer. 


“Opinion No. V-723, Nov. 20, 1948. Judge Ocie Speer wrote the opinion which 
was approved by the Attorney General. 
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to county affairs alone, but involve essential State functions as well . . . 
A county could not abolish the office of Assessor-Collector without ser- 
ious interference with the superior State governmental policies . . . The 
Amendment is to implement county control of county affairs, not to 
surrender functions and prerogatives to another.” The charter provisions 
which attempted to abolish the offices of District Clerk, Sheriff, Justice 
of the Peace, Constable, and the Commissioners’ Court were held in- 
valid for the same reason. These county officials perform state functions, 
to abolish them would interfere with the superior state governmental 
policies. The power to consolidate or abolish county offices, as provided 
in the amendment, contemplated those offices and departments having 
te do with county affairs only. The amendment expressly forbids any 
charter from interfering with the operation of the general laws of the 
state relating to the judicial, tax, fiscal, educational, police, highway and 
health systems, or any other department of the superior government of 
the state. In other words, no charter provision may interfere with the 
sovereignty and established public policies of the state. Since county of- 
fices are covered by constitutional provisions as well as by general laws, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to draft a valid charter under 
the amendment providing for any extensive county reorganization. 


The Dallas County Citizens’ Association has attempted to create a 
charter movement in Dallas County. Its efforts have not been very ef- 
fective thus far. One group within the Association favored complete re- 
writing of Article IX, Section 3. This group believed that the Delta 
County experiment was sufficient evidence that a valid charter would 
be difficult to draft under the existing Amendment and Enabling Sta- 
tute. As a result, a re-draft of the amendment was prepared.” The final 
draft was similar to the provision found in the Model State Constitution” 
and the recently adopted county home rule amendment in the state of 
Washington.” It was felt that a brief amendment which was self-executing 
should replace the present amendment. The proposal found little sup- 
port among the Dallas Delegation in the legislature, so it was not intro- 
duced. Another group within the Association favored drafting a charter 
under the present Amendment and Enabling Statute. This group realized 
a proposed charter would have little chance of adoption if separate ma- 
jorities were required in the incorporated and unincorporated areas of 
the county. Therefore, a local bill was introduced in the 51st Legislature, 
Regular Session, 1949, which, if passed by two-thirds majority in both 
houses, would have required only a simple county-wide majority when 


“The draft was prepared by Dean C. S. Potts and Dr. W. E. Benton of Southern 
Methodist University. 

"Art. VIII, Sec. 801, Model State Constitution, 5th Ed. Rev., 1948. 

"Senate Joint Resolution No. 5, approved by the voters Nov. 2, 1948. 
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the charter was submitted to the voters." This bill was opposed by many 
persons over the county. The opposition centered their attack on the 
contention that passage of the bill would pave the way for absorption 
by the City of Dallas of the unincorporated areas of the county. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association stated that the bill in no way tampered with 
present laws relating to annexation or merger of governmental units, 
and they offered an amendment which declared that the bill did not relate 
to merger. This amendment was accepted by the House Committee on 
Counties. After a prolonged hearing before the House Committee,” the 
bill was referred to the sub-committee for further study. Thus the bill 
became a dead issue as far as the Sist Legislature, Regular Session, was 
concerned. 


From time to time some home rule interest has developed in Travis, 
Tarrant, Bexar, Dallas, Harris, McLennon, Galveston, and Hidalgo Coun- 
ties, but none of these counties have submitted a charter to the people 
for their approval or disapproval.” These counties which contain large 
cities have been more interested in home rule than other counties. 


Despite the flare-up of home rule interest in various Texas coun- 
ties, no county has been able to secure a charter, and under the pres- 
ent constitutional and statutory arrangement the future does not ap- 
pear very encouraging. For this reason a general inventory might 
indicate possible future action. Home rule supporters in the various 
counties should agree on what their future course of action will be. 
Once this agreement is reached, united support will make itself felt. 
The following suggestions are offered as a guide for the future. (1) Art- 
icle IX, Section 3 of the Texas Constitution (the 1933 County Home 
Rule Amendment) might be completely re-written. Such action would 
take time since it would require passage of a joint resolution in the legis- 
lature and subsequent approval by the voters of the State. In the end, 
the long way might prove to be the short way. Any charter which 
may be adopted—either under a new or the existing amendment—will be 
contested in the courts. (2) A valid charter might be drafted under 
the present amendment and submitted to the voters, either with or with- 
out the separate vote requirement. Even if a charter were defeated in a 
particular county, the effort might publicize the need for county re- 


“House Bill No. 573, 5ist Leg., Ses., 1949. 

“Members of the Dallas County Citizens Association who supported the bill be- 
fore the House Committee were Louis Blaylock of Irving, Chairman of DCCA, Dick 
Connally of Garland, Executive Secretary, Paul Keyes of Irving, Tom Field of 
Farmers Branch, Tom Jackson of Richardson, and McBlair and Earl Cul- 
lum of Dallas. Speakers against the bill included Wylie Seufflebeme of University 
Park (spokesman for the —. E. Carlyle Smith, Mayor-elect of Grand Prairie, 
Mayor H. E. Yarbrough of University Park, R. M. Carter, Mayor Pro Tem of Sea- 


goville, M. K. Wei of Garland, and W. H. Jack of Dallas. 
“Martin, op. cit., pp. 307-317. 
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organization. (3) The first charter that is adopted should approach 
the model charter because of its influence on other charters which 
might be drafted.“ (4) A declaratory judgment might clarify certain 
conflicting provisions in the existing amendment.” (5) Article V of 
the state constitution could be amended, authorizing the legislature to 
provide by general law optional forms of county organization which 
would permit a county to adopt one of the optional forms by majority 
vote of the residents of the county voting on the issue.” This would 
give the counties opportunity to operate under an optional legislative 
charter” or to continue to function under the present arrangement. 
Virginia and New York have optional forms laws for counties.” Since 
counties perform various state functions, many believe that they should 
operate under legislative codes rather than under locally drafted and 
approved charters. The legislature might be more receptive to a plan 
of this type than it would be to complete home rule. An optional forms 
law would be a compromise between complete home rule and legislative 
domination. The legislature could continue to interfere with the county 
units through its power to amend the optional forms law. But compromise 
has always been the heart of the American system. (6) The state consti- 
tution could be amended, authorizing the classification of counties by 
general law into a certain number of classes and providing alternative 
forms of county government for counties of any particular class. Such 
a plan would be a combination of the classification and optional forms 


“The early municipal charters in Texas had a great influence on the work of 
later charter commissions. The Amarillo Charter of 1913 and the first charters of 
San Angelo, Sweetwater, and Tyler influenced the charters drafted in other cities. 
Wilfred D. Webb, Municipal Home Rule Charters in Texas, The Bureau of Mun- 
icipal Research, Univ. of Texas, Municipal Studies No. 32, 1947, p. 8. 

“The Texas Legislature passed the Uniform Declaratory Judgments Act in 1943. 
House Bill No. 34, Ch. 164, p. 265, Acts of the 48th Leg., Reg. Ses., 1943 (V. A. R. 
C. S. Art. 2524-1). 

“Such a proposal was introduced in the House and Senate in 1933. Both resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on Constitutional Amendments in each house, 
but no further action was taken on the proposals. See House Joint Resolution No. 
28 and Senate Joint Resolution No. 20, House Journal, p. 529 and Senate Journal, 
p. 503, 43rd Leg., Reg. Ses., 1933. 

“Legislative charters are not unusual in Texas since some twenty cities in the 
state retain their ial legislative charters. However, some of these charters have 
been amended hecaliy almost out of existence, i.e., the charters of Dallas and Abilene. 

“Virginia amended her constitution in 1928 Art. VII, Sec. 110), authorizing the 
legislature to provide optional forms. The epee in 1932, acting under this 
amendment, passed the Bptional Form Act which provided the county executive 


and county manager forms. The voters of any county, by majority vote, may 
select either form. The Virginia Code Annotated (1942), Ch. 109 D, Sec. 2773. The 
various New York laws provide sixteen optional plans. First Buckley Act (Laws 
1935, c. 948; County Law, Art. 2-A); Fearon Act (laws 1936, c. 828; County Law, 
Art. 17-A); Second Buckley Act (Laws 1937, c. 863, County Law, Art. 18); and 
the Desmond Act (Laws 1937, c. 862). 
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idea and would provide some flexibility through a legislative code.” 
(7) Amend the organic law so that the legislature might provide by 
general law optional systems of consolidated county and municipal gov- 
ernment.” The urban-rural conflict in Texas probably would prevent 
any local reorganization in this direction. (8) A state-wide organiza- 
tion, i.e. The League of Texas Counties, should be established to co- 
ordinate the work of counties and county citizen groups in the state. 
There is still strength in unity and numbers.“ 


County reorganization in other states has proved very successful;* 
it has substantially reduced the tax rate, the governmental cost, and 
county debt has been reduced. At the same time, there has been consider- 
able expansion of county services. Similar county re-organization in Texas 
is long past due.* Texas counties must be made vigorous units of local 
government. If the local units of government are strengthened, the leg- 
islative process will be strengthened also, since the legislature would be 
liberated from the necessity of passing so many local county bills each 
session. The inevitable result would be a strengthening of democratic 
government. If our government is to work effectively at the apex, it 
must first be made to work efficiently at the base. 


Many people in Texas, interested in county reform, believe that the 
county home rule amendment should be re-written. The following pro- 
posal, which was drafted in cooperation with Dr. C. S. Potts of the School 
of Law, Southern Methodist University, is offered merely as a means of 
focusing attention on the problem. 


“The Missouri Constitution (1945) provides for the classification—alternative forms 
plan, Art. VI, Secs. 8 and 9. 


“See the Constitution of Georgia (1945), Art. XI, Sec. 1, par. 7. The Constitution 
of California provides for consolidated cy Tenax | government (Art. XI, Sec. 7% a). 
An amendment to the Washington State Constitution permitting city-county consoli- 
dation was adopted Nov. 2, 1948. Because of its limitation to counties of 300,000 
population and over, it applies only to Seattle and King County. The legislature was 
authorized to provide the procedure under the amendment. The Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature has recently voted unanimously to adopt a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment merging Philadelphia city and — governments. The amendment must be 
adopted by the 1951 legislature, submitted to and ws by the voters of the 
state before it can become operative. It abolishes Philadelphia county offices 
and transfers their functions to the city government “in a manner to be prescribed 
by the legislature.” Baton Rouge, Louisiana and East Baton Rouge Parish have been 
consolidated under one government. City-county consolidation is creating consider- 
able interest in many states at the present time. 


“The League of Virginia Counties publishes the Virginia County Magazine. Issues 
of the magazine have, from time to time, featured various Virginia counties. 

“George W. Spicer, Ten Years of County Manager Government in Virginia, 
Univ. of Va. Extension Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, Sept. 1, 1945, and Rene, op. cit. 

“Some county officials desire to bring about gradual reform within the existing 


county structure rather than resort to root and branch reorganization. Such reform 
is too slow and too uncertain. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT—COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


Proposing an Amendment to Article ix, Section 3, of the Constitution 
of the State of Texas providing the manner of adopting, amending, and 
abrogating county home rule charters; authorizing the legislature, by 
general law, to provide for the consolidation and classification of coun- 
ties; authorizing the legislature, by general law, to provide optional 
forms of county and consolidated city-county government; and pro- 
viding for inter-county cooperation. 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Texas: 


Section 1. That Article ix, Section 3, of the Constitution of the State of Texas be 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 3. County Home Rule. 


(1) Authority Granted. ag | county may frame and adopt a Home Rule Char- 
ter as provided in this section. Every such charter shall provide for the government 
of the county and shall determine the manner of selecting county officials, and 
employees. Such charter may provide for abolishing any existing county office, for 
consolidating two or more county offices, and for xing the qualifications, tenures, 
duties, and compensation for county officers, and employees, notwithstanding the 
existence in this constitution of conflicting provisions; provided that the existing con- 
stitutional limitations relating to the taxing and financial powers of counties shall not 
be altered by any such county home rule charter, and adequate provision shall be 
made in such charter for the performance by the county of all duties now or here- 
after imposed by state law. 


(2) The County Charter Commission. The (governing body) of any county 
may by majority vote, or upon petition may by five per cent of the electors of 
the county, as determined by the total number of votes cast in the County for Gov- 
ernor at the last preceding general election, shall by resolution submit to the electors 
of the county the following questions: (a) “Shall __._______ County adopt a County 
Charter form of government; and (b) Shall a Charter Commission be selected to 
draft such Charter?” These questions shall be submitted to the qualified voters of 
the county at a special election ordered by the (governing body of the county) to 
be held within sixty days thereafter, provided that such election shall not be held 
within a period of ninety days before or sixty —_ after either a primary or general 
election. Provision shall be made on the same ballot for the election from the county 
at large of a charter commission composed of not fewer than nine nor more than 
twenty-one persons, as the (governing body of the county) shall have therefore 
determined, such commissioners being authorized to draft said charter in case a 
majority of the voters shall have voted favorably on the questions submitted to them. 
Members of this commission shall be nominated by petition signed by not less than 
one per cent of the electors who voted for Governor at the preceding general elec- 
tion. Such nominations shall be filed with the county judge not less than fifteen 
days before the election. If a majority of the qualified voters casting their ballots 
at such election shall be in favor of the pro in (a) and (b) above, the same 
shall become effective from and after the date of the official count of the results of 
such election. Those persons having the highest number of votes for the several 
positions as previously fixed by the (governing body of the county) shall be declared 
duly deol members of the Charter Commission. 


Within ten months after its selection such Commission shall frame a charter for 
the county and shall deliver same to the [governing body of the county] which 
shall immediately fix a date for a special election to be held not earlier than thirty 
days nor later than sixty days thereafter, provided that the election shall not be held 
either ninety days before or sixty days after a primary or general election. Every 
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charter shall become effective if approved by a majority of the electors of the county 
voting thereon. The charter take effect on the thirtieth day after such approval 
unless another date be fixed therein. 


(3) Charter amendments may be proposed by petition or by a charter commission 
as provided for in paragraph two, and they may also be proposed by the legislative 
authority of the county. ereafter the governing body of the county shall imme- 
diately submit such amendments to the voters of the county at a special election to 
be held not earlier than thirty days nor later than sixty days thereafter. Amend- 
ments ved by a majority of the votes cast shall become effective on the date 
provided therein. 


(4) Every proposed charter and amendment must be published at least twice in 
a daily or weekly newspaper in the county; the first publication to be not later than 
three weeks and the second not later than one week before the election. 

Th governing authority of the county shall provide the necessary funds for publi- 
cation, as well as necessary funds to pay the technical and clerical staff as may be 
required by the charter commission. 


(5) (a) A charter so adopted under the provisions of this section may be annulled 
or abrogated by a majority vote of the — electors of such county, voting at 
a special election held for that purpose. Such election shall be ordered by the gov- 
erning authority of the county upon receipt of a written petition as provided in 

ph two for the drafting of such charter; provided the vote to annul or abro- 
gate shall not be submitted more than once every three years. In the event of 
annulment or abrogation of the charter, the county will thereafter be governed under 
general laws in force for the government of counties. 


(b) The foregoing a of section 3 shall be self-executing* 
Therefore, the latter should be made self-executing. 


Sec. 2. The Legislature shall have the power, and it shall be its duty, to make 
provision by general law for the consolidation of two or more counties into one 
county, and latter shall have the same rights and privileges enjoyed by other 
counties. 


Sec. 3. Provisions shall be made by general law for the classification of counties 
into not more than four classes, and the organization and powers of each class shall 
be defined by general law so that all counties within the same class shall possess the 
same powers and be subject to the same limitations. Optional forms of county gov- 
— t for the various classes, as well as the manner of adoption, shall be provided 
by law. 


Sec. 5. The legislature shall, by general law, authorize inter-county cooperation 
for the performance of common governmental and proprietary functions.” 


Sec. 6. This constitutional amendment shall become effective.........._______-. 


*A detailed and confusing enabling statute could defeat the purpose of this provision. 
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Introduction 


The future of the South has been posed as one of the basic problems 
of contemporary American civilization. This problem has been thrown 
into sharp relief by the recent coming of mechanization to Southern Agri- 
culture. While this is not the time to go into the matter of verifying the 
significance or extent of mechanization, there are many references avail- 
able which give evidence of this phenemenon. If the reader examines 
the proceedings of the third annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
ference, as reported in the publication, Progress Through Machines, he 
will be convinced that mechanization is here to stay.’ 


The person assigned the task of discussing the social implications 
of agricultural mechanization finds himself in a dilemma from the very 
start. He must try to segregate the influences of one component element 
in the whole of a technological invasion. In the face of many improve- 
ments in the farm home and on the farm scene, as well as changes in 
rural educational and political philosophies, this writer is hesitant to say 
that shifting to combustion engines or electric power in the operation 
of the farm is the sole or even the major factor responsible for any given 
change in Southern agricultural systems. The reader is cautioned that 
it is in this light that the following discussion will proceed. At no time 
should it be assumed that mechanization is posed as the sole factor re- 
sponsible for any change which might be listed. 


Technology has always proved an effective stimulus to changing so- 
ciety. For example, witness how inventions in transportation and com- 
munication in the United States have not only contributed to the in- 
creased centralization of government but have been responsible for 
changes in many social and economic institutions. The abruptness and 
speed of Southern agriculture’s shift to machines have already created 
some problems, and will, no doubt, produce many more. For this rea- 
son, there is need for thorough study of the social implications of a 
mechanized agriculture in the Southern Region. 


wate at the 47th Annual Convention of the Association of Southern Agricultural 
orkers. 

"Progress Through Machines, Proceedings of the Third Annual Belrwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, Bennettsville, South Carolina, Sponsored by National 
Cotton Council of America in cooperation with Land-Grant Colleges, Farm Equip- 
ment Institute, U.S.D.A., Vocational Agriculture and Farm Organizations, August, 
1949, 
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The above does not mean to imply that Southern social scientists have 
neglected to make inquiries or conduct investigations into the social 
effects of mechanization. On the contrary, men like Horace Hamilton, 
Arthur Raper, B. O. Williams, Rupert Vance, and Robert McMillan have 
shown an appreciation of and a concern for the problems inherent in 
agricultural mechanization.’ These men have done commendable jobs of 
taking inventories of the immediate social effects and of hypothesizing 
on possible changes in the future. 


The primary objectives of this paper are to discuss some of the more 
important changes that have taken place in Southern agriculture and 
to list some changes which seem imminent. In this respect, the chain of 
argument in each case has been based on deductive reasoning. It is 
anticipated, however, that the future will provide sufficient factual evi- 
dence for empirical verification. In the meantime, if his deductions are 
provocative enough to stimulate some thought, the writer will be satis- 
fied. Here it must be remembered that the secondary or derivative ef- 
fects of technological changes are often more important than their 
primary effects. 


Socio-Economic Implications 

The socio-economic consequences come first in this discussion for 
two reasons: In the first place, the economic is one of the larger and 
more important spheres of influence in rural life. The farmer’s struggle 
for existence is essentially carried on within the framework of economic 
activity. In the second place, economic institutions, not usually being 
confined within the limits of arbitrary jurisdictional boundaries or by 
relatively rigid rules of conduct, are able to spread easily and respond 
quickly to any stimuli. Thus any new factor which enters the picture 
is able to promote a change by introducing a bias into the competitive 
process. Among the economic implications of Southern agricultural 
mechanization, the following seem significant. 


Changes in Farm Organization and Tenure—It is logical that mechani- 
zation would be accompanied by an increase in the size of farms. There 
is an indication that this is happening in the South, though census data 


"For example see: C. Horace Hamilton, “The Social Effects of Recent Trends 
in the Mechanization of Agriculture,” Rural Sociology, IV (1939), 3-19; Arthur 
Raper, “The Role of Agricultural Technology in Southern Social Change,” Social 
Forces, XXV_ (1946), 21-30; B. O. Williams, “The Impact of Mechanization of 
Agriculture on the Farm Population of the South,” Rural Sociology, 1V (1939), 300- 
313; Rupert Vance, All These People, Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1945, and Wanted: The South’s Future for the Nation, Atlanta: Southern 
Regional Council, 1946; and Robert T. McMillan, Social Aspects of Farm Mechan- 
ization in Oklahoma, Stillwater: Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin No. B-339, 1949. 
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show it is a very recent trend.’ The significant fact, however, and the 
one which seems to verify an increase in the size of farms, is the increase 
in average total acreage per farm. In this regard Smith points out that, 
contrary to popular belief, the size of larger holdings has increased.“ 


Tenancy, Vance points out, like poverty and unemployment, has come 
to be regarded as a major social ill.” Accordingly, it may be a distinct 
surprise for many to find that the period beginning with 1930, that was 
characterized by an agricultural depression, among other things, brought 
the first reversal of the drift toward increased tenancy in this country 
in the last fifty years. The role of mechanization in this trend is very 
apparent. It should be noted, of course, that many former tenants have 
either left agriculture or become wage-hands. With respect to this fact, 
it is logical to expect mechanization to be accompanied by an overall 
decrease of manpower on farms. Machines are essentially labor saving 
devices. 


If tenancy is on the decline partly because of mechanization, it is 
heartening to see the number of farm owners increasing for like reasons. 
The census data offer evidence of this nature. Since the trend towards 
increasing ownership began before the war, mechanization can be assigned 
a causal relation to this change with little reservation. In fact, there is 
a basis for predicting a continuation of this trend. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that the magnitude of the change is biased by the type of credit 
buying which may end disastrously during a period of hard times. 


Southern farmers have traditionally relied on horse and mule power for 
farming operations. Therefore, an analysis to determine what changes 
have taken place in the number of draft animals as a source of farm 
power as a result of mechanization should be informative. The data 
readily available show an interconnection between the advent of machines 
and a decrease in animal power, although the relationship is not always 
direct. All indications are that the 1950 census data will show phenomenal 
decreases in the number of draft animals on Southern farms. 


Without going into great detail, it may be pointed out that the in- 
troduction of farm machinery has served to introduce or accelerate many 
new farm practices which are generally considered to be desirable and 
profitable. For example, Vance points out that reduction in the number 
of workstock has released considerable acreage of corn, hay, oats, and 


"It -_ be inent to note that the census is not too reliable on this point be- 
cause of its classification of sharecropped units as farms. 


‘T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life, Rev. Ed., New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947, p. 320. 

* Rupert B. Vance, All These People, Chapel Hill; The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945, p. 225. 
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other crops for feeding of livestock not of the work variety.’ This, of 
course, should increase the numbers of such livestock. At the same time, 
there is an indication that the amount of idle crop land has decreased. 
Perhaps this came as a result of being able to more fully utilize available 
acreages with machines. In this connection many persons have pointed 
out that crops have become more diversified or changed completely 
and are getting better care, soil is being reclaimed and conserved by many 
efficient methods, and the sub-marginal land is wisely being taken out 
of cultivation and put into pastures or reforested. All of this has a part 
in the orientation of Southern agriculture away from the one-crop system 
which has proved so disastrous at times. 


Effect on Money and Credit Institutions—In a society in which great 
reliance on hand labor early became institutionalized in free hous- 
ing and “furnish” to sharecroppers and certain classes of tenants by 
land-owners, it may be expected that mechanization will mean wide- 
spread readjustments. The following are a few of the effects which 
can reasonably be anticipated: (1) The supplementary non-mone- 
tary considerations accruing to agricultural workers will begin to dis- 
appear. Free housing, free transportation, liberal and long-term non- 
collateral credit, and other contributions of various nature associated 
with partial pay in kind and fostering the paternalistic relationship be- 
tween landowners and worker, will pass out of the picture. In their 
places there will be substituted a weekly or monthly wage system 
similar to that employed in industry. (2) Farm investments will increase 
with mechanization, and, as more money is put into land and machines, 
there will be a trend toward commercialization. (3) As a result of this, 
a more positive interest in the conducting of their farms as businesses 
will be taken by farmers. Emphasis will be on specialization and superior 
managerial ability, with more consideration for overhead, per unit costs, 
etc. (4) Buying and selling will tend to be carried on in larger quantities. 
This may develop in such a way as to almost completely by-pass the small 
town merchant and middle man. (5) Credit may cease to be as much of 
a matter of “carrying” by merchants, and become more of a commericial 
banking matter. (6) Marketing practices will be at least partially altered. 
Already we see more attention being paid by farmers to standardization 
and packaging as well as to advertising. (7) One change in relationship 
traceable to mechanization which is already obvious is the increase in 
the dependence of farm people on outside economies. Hamilton calls 
attention to this fact and points out that farmers may at present be as 
much as 66 times more dependent upon outside markets, economic con- 
ditions, and organizations than they were 150 years ago." 


*Ibid., p. 10. 
"Op. cit., p. 6. 
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Changes in Patterns of Work and Leisure—Machines, by increasing the 
productive work units per man, may be influential in shortening the 
farmer’s work day. Also, there is a possibility of work developing into 
shifts, as in industry. This again will mean more free time. The farmer 
will also have more leisure time because he will be able to get away 
from the hundreds of little chores he used to do and the many things 
he used to provide for himself. This leisure time, in turn, will affect 
his personal habits. It is conceivable that even his sleeping and waking 
hours will change. It is certain that his attitude toward work and play 
will be affected. As farm mechanization increases, it seems probable 
that ofi-farm work and part-time farming will decrease. In fact, such 
a result has been reported in one recent study. 


While it is inevitable that mechanization will displace some of the 
farm people (especially hired laborers), it is encouraging to note that the 
income and level of living of those who remain on the farms will pro- 
bably improve. This means that farm people will have more conven- 
iences and luxuries as well as more leisure time to enjoy them. The im- 
plications of better living levels are many-fold. They are forerunners of 
better health, longer life, and, possibly, greater happiness. 


Other Sociological Implications 

Other social activities besides the economic are affected by tech- 
nological changes. Here, however, the rules, principles, and standards 
which guide these activities are not as flexible as in the realm of econ- 
omics. Therefore, at the present stage of agricultural mechanization in 
the South, there are few measurable effects of this nature. This neces- 
sitates use of the deductive approach almost exclusively in listing such 
implications of agricultural mechanization. The important thing, as far 
as we are concerned, however, is that when the machines move in, 
changes are inevitable and will come about sooner or later. Just when 
these changes will come about will depend on the relative conservatism 
of the particular group involved. Bromage gives an idea of how impor- 
tant it is that this change come about as quickly as possible in his state- 
ment that, “The fate of our civilization rests in the capacity of the social 
sciences to keep pace with the incredible development in the physical 
sciences.” 


Demographic Changes—With the advent of mechanization there is a pos- 
sibility of widespread changes in the number, distribution, and composition 
of the farm population. As the number of acres a man can operate in- 
creases, it would seem that the number of people per farm will decrease. 
Undoubtedly the distribution of the people on the land will change. This 


*McMillan, op. cit. p. 12. 
*Arthur W. Bromage, “Total War and the Preservation of Democracy,” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXLIX 


(1947), 72. 
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will have some effect on patterns of settlement. Even now, there are indi- 
cations that farmers in some areas are changing from old patterns. 


Mechanization emphasizes movement, and the coming of machines to 
the farms cannot but mean greater inter-occupational mobility. A trac- 
tor-driver or a mechanic will not find too much difficulty in shifting 
from farm to non-farm work, or vice versa. This will in turn affect 
traditional labor migration patterns. Of course, mechanical harvesters 
will tend to diminish the currents of migrants who “follow the crops.” 


The social scientists should also be alert for changes in the age com- 
position of the rural-farm groups as a result of mechanization. The pre- 
sent high proportions of the young and the aged may cease to exist under 
an increased demand for workers in the productive ages. 


The sex balance of the farm population conceivably could be restored 
by the change to mechanization. This would happen as more specialized 
jobs suitable to females are opened up. Also, the conveniences of living 
coming as a companion to mechanization may serve to hold many of the 
younger women on the farm. 


The change taking place in the racial composition of the rural popula- 
tion of the South is probably being accelerated by mechanization. From 
their first appearance in this region, Negroes have been primarily as- 
sociated with the land and it is hard to feature Southern agricultural 
activity without them. Data already available, however, show that the 
non-whites are at present leaving the rural areas at a significant rate. 
Interestingly enough, the losses of Negro rural population are spread 
throughout all tenure groups. 


Changes in the Family—The family is the basic unit in the structure of 
society. It is pertinent, therefore, to inquire as to the possible effects of 
mechanization on the Southern rural family. Especially is this true since 
the South is the “seed bed of the nation.” It seems a certainty that mech- 
anization in combination with other factors will be responsible for smaller 
families. In the first place there will be less need for “hoe hands,” and in 
the second place, technology along with urbanization seems to have been 
the forerunner of smaller families in the past. The implication this holds 
for a nation already experiencing an aging population are many-fold. It 
also seems reasonable to assume that the Southern rural family, as a result 
of its so-called industrial revolution, will follow the urban family in pass- 
ing on many of its economic, protective, recreational, and educational 
functions to other institutional areas in the society. Along with the above 
there may come other important changes in family organization. The 
seat of authority, age of marriage, and so on could very easily be af- 
fected. Enough has been said to demonstrate that there are real impli- 
cations for the family in technology, in which mechanization plays a 
considerable role. 
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Political Changes—Because of the fact that legal institutions are slow to 
change, there are at present very few apparent effects of change in the po- 
litical realm. Evidence appears, however, which points towards some ve 
important changes in the near future. These changes probably will be in 
the direction of the trends brought about by overall technological develop- 
ment, including the consolidation, centralization, and integration of gov- 
ernmental activities. Some of the more obvious changes already appear- 
ing on the Southern scene may be called to attention. 


(1) With the increase of mechanization better roads become neces- 
sary. Recent political maneuvers have taken the matter of roads and 
highways entirely out of the jurisdiction of the local county administra- 
tion in some places. (2) Many functions, such as irrigation, levees, drain- 
age, etc., because of the indirect pressure of mechanization, have come 
to the fore and have been subject to changes of administration. (3) Be- 
cause of mechanized methods of production and the resultant increases 
in produce, government has been assigned the task of grading, stand- 
ardizing, and inspecting all products marketed on a wide scale. (4) The 
displacement of agricultural workers has occasionally created problems 
of relief and rehabilitation. (5) Legal authorities have had to define and 
enforce rules of behavior arising out of conflict situations resulting 
from the introduction of machines. (6) Finally, to speculate, we can 
visualize that, as a result of mechanization, the proportion of persons in 
agriculture will diminish and the farm bloc may lose part of its power. 
This will have ramifications throughout the country, but the South will 
be affected to a disproportionate extent. 


The derivative or less obvious influences of mechanization on govern- 
ment will be so numerous and so all encompassing that it is hazardous to 
try and name them here. It may be pointed out, however, that un- 
employment, industrial instability, agricultural distress, currency and 
banking, protection of labor, and tariffs are all problems which mech- 
anization can bring to the fore, and which will require some govern- 
mental adjustments. 


Changes in Rural Education—At the present time there is a trend 
towards the equalization of educational opportunities of rural and urban 
children. Rural children are attending better equipped schools staffed by 
more competent teachers. At the same time a tendency for Southern rural 
people to make more widespread use of libraries, radios, and other informal 
means of education is evident. As the above changes are taking place, the 
rural family is relegating more and more of its educational functions to the 
schools. How much of the above changes can be attributed to agricultural 
mechanization is problematical. There is some basis, however, for be- 
lieving that such changes are secondary effects stemming from such 
things as better income. 
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Changes in Religious Institutions—Religion is one of the major social 
forces in the rural South. Because of this, it is important to note what im- 
plications technology has had or might have for the church. Trends re- 
ported some time ago showed declines in the number of rural churches, in 
the attendance of these churches, and their support. If these trends con- 
tinue, one of the chief bonds holding the rural community together will 
disappear. Granted that mechanization will combine with other factors to 
decrease the number of farm people and to contribute toward a shift of 
their attitudes and values, we can forecast that the rural church will con- 
tinue to decay. This, of course, does not mean that religion per se will lose 
significance in the greater society. 


Change in Rural Social Processes—Mechanization will have many impli- 
cations for all interactional activities of Southern rural society. While time 
forbids elaboration it is possible to make a few pertinent observations of 
this nature. In the first place, the basic social process of opposition (com- 
petition and conflict) will be modified and redirected and become less per- 
sonal. The second basic process, cooperation, will also experience a change 
in nature. For example, many small farmers will learn to work and act co- 
operatively in meeting the competition of large mechanized units. On 
the other hand, competition will no doubt be increased in some areas 
as a result of mechanization. Southern rural social differentiation and 
stratification will also be affected by mechanization. By way of illustra- 
tion it may be suggested that there might be a tendency for the farm 
unit to be developed in the direction of a manufacturing concern. This, 
of course, will help introduce a new type of class structure. If the demo- 
graphic changes previously mentioned materialize, the accommodative 
and assimilative processes will be reoriented to fit the new situation. All 
in all, rural social organization stands to be changed to a considerable 
degree. 


Psychological Implications 

It is axiomatic that man, through his genius, produces a physical en- 
vironment to which he adjusts his social self slowly and sometimes not 
at all. Many persons have tried to explain why institutions having to 
do with the intimate personal life of man himself are the last to succumb 
to the stress and strain of innovations introduced to “better” his exis- 
tence. Professor Ogburn has probably come as close as anyone in ex- 
plaining this phenomenon with his concept of “cultural lag.”” The fact 
remains, however, that man adjusts himself to new environment slow- 
ly. The changes which he does make, and this explains in part why they 
are so slow, fall under psychological headings such as attitudes and 


“See William F. urn, Social Change with Respect to Culture and Original 
Nature, New York: The Viking Press, 1922, pp. 200-201. 
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values. In looking for effects of this nature, it is possible to anticipate 
changes within the scope of tradition and custom. 


Specifically, it seems safe to expect changes of the following nature: 
(1) The farmer will lose some of his conservatism and orthodoxy. This 
will come about as a result of closer contact with urban groups and 
customs. If and when this takes place, many changes of the farm scene 
can be envisioned. Think, for example, what a modernistic touch would 
do to the architectural design of farm homes and buildings. (2) The 
farmer may lose part of his individualism. Some may decry the fact, but 
mechanization along with other factors may well mean that the farmer 
will no longer tend to assume the full responsibility for his own and his 
family’s welfare, but will shed his independence and call in public agencies 
for health, care of the aged, etc. In this respect, it seems likely that 
the farmer will move away from old mutual aid practices and depend 
more and more on formal and commercial types of cooperation. (5) Cer- 
tainly greater contact with the outside world will tend to make farm 
people less outspoken and frank and at the same time less suspicious of 
strangers. Already Southern planters are breaking a tradition and im- 
porting immigrant labor. (4) As machines help increase the predictabil- 
ity of farm income, it seems likely that farmers will be less thrifty and 
frugal. These are traits, as T. Lynn Smith points out, which are neces- 
sary to survival when dealing with nature, which may exhibit unfriend- 
ly aspects for several years at a time.” (5) Finally, we might add that, 
if Galpin is right, the “machine” farmer will perhaps represent a com- 
pletely new psycho-biological type. This farmer as distinguished from 
the “hoe” farmer (characterized as “the primitive muscular type”) will 
have a highly developed set of smaller finer muscles, controlled through 
the cortex of the brain and providing “a consistent enticement to a 
change in ideas.”” Although the above was written under the influence 
of the “behaviorist” school, it does provide speculative stimuli as to the 
total result of a technological change in rural environment. 


“Op. cit., p. 133. 
“Charles J. Galpin, Rural Life, New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1920, 
pp. 22-36. 
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V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, Pp., 675, $6.00.) 


The importance of the study of political sections and sectionalism to 
an understanding of American politics as a whole is well recognized and 
has been stressed by the work of the historian, Frederick Jackson Turner, 
and the political scientist, Arthur N. Holcombe. What is needed from 
the political scientist is a series of intensive examinations into the anatomy 
and functioning of politics within the eight or ten fairly well-defined 
sections into which the United States may be divided, taking fully 
into account the peculiarities of each state which forms a part of each 
section. Few extensive political studies of this sort have been under- 
taken. One of recent date might be mentioned—Rocky Mountain Politics 
(Albuquerque, 1940, pp. 304), edited by Thomas C. Donnelly, which 
devotes a chapter to each of the eight states comprising the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Far outstripping this or any other work of similar character 
in comprehensiveness and thoroughness, however, is Southern Politics in 
State and Nation by V. O. Key, Jr. This 675 page work dealing with 
our most distinctive and hitherto least understood political section sets 
the pace for all future attempts to deal with sectional politics. 


After an initial chapter setting the theme of the book, a lengthy 
first part contains a separate chapter devoted to a careful description 
and analysis of the political peculiarities of each of the eleven Southern 
states considered. The general thread of unity of this part is the one- 
party system which obtains in all these states, but which in its operation 
presents diversities ranging all the way from what is virtually a two- 
party (two well-defined and permanent factions of the Democratic 
party) system in Virginia to the atomized politics of Florida. In fact, 
the extended analysis of a one-party system and of its many variations 
from state to state and from time to time continues throughout the sub- 
sequent parts of the book and constitutes perhaps its major contribution 
to the literature of American politics. The monopoly, or at least the 
dominance, of a single major party in the politics of a state is not a 
phenomenon peculiar to these eleven Southern states. It is typical of a 
number of states and groups of states beyond the South, and yet the 
generalizations frequently employed create the impression that the two- 
party system, which characterizes our national politics, functions with 
equal vitality at lower levels of government throughout most of the 
Nation. Were the intensive methods employed by Key applied to many 
other states, it would be more clearly seen that the party system of 
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the South is not as peculiar to this section as has been imagined. Many 
graduations from the vigorous two-party system of New York to the 
chaotic factionalism of Florida would present themselves. 


This is not to say, however, that the peculiar features of Southern 
politics are to be minimized. Key makes it very clear that in a great 
many respects the political picture in the South is unique, and that the 
presence of the Negro is the most important, if by no means the only, 
contributing factor. While the attitudes of the Black Belt toward the 
Negro problem have tended to dominate the general political view- 
point of the entire South, still it is plainly indicated that there is a 
varying degree of intensity of feeling on the problem depending upon 
the presence or absence of large Negro populations within regions of 
a particular state or from state to state. It is impossible here to review 
every aspect of the Negro in Southern politics as presented by the author. 
Suffice it to say that perhaps for the first time the subject is dealt with 
in a thoroughly objective fashion upon the basis of a comprehensive 
array of facts. Legends, myths and prejudices of both Northern and 
Southern origin are most effectively exploded. 


As has been said, Part One presents the political situation in each 
state. Parts Two to Five deal with general aspects: the South in National 
politics; the structure and functions of Democratic party organization; 
the variations in Southern primary systems; the conduct of elections; 
campaign finance; the Southern electorate and restrictions on voting. 
Particular attention is given to the literacy test, the poll tax and the 
white primary as disfranchising devices. Two final chapters sound a 
note for the future. Factors making for change in the rapidly shifting 
Southern scene are noted, and yet no unguarded or idealistic prophesies 
are offered. 


It should be noted finally that Professor Key and his collaborators 
worked under a financial grant of the Rockefeller Foundation made to 
the University of Alabama. They were for the most part native South- 
erners or residents of the South. In the assembling and presentation of 
the materials a variety of methods and techniques were employed, in 
cluding extensive interviewing and liberal use of graphic figures hea 
statistical tables. References to bibliographical materials are apparently 
exhaustive. The assistance and advice of many qualified persons were 
secured. On the whole, thre is little to disagree upon or criticize. Per- 
haps a somewhat more wieldy volume would invite more readers, but 
such would hav sacrificed much valuable information. Occasional repeti- 
tions were perhaps necessary for emphasis. 

The University of Texas O. Douglas Weeks 
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Paut A. Zant (Ed.): Blindness: Modern Approaches to the Unseen 
Environment. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950, 
Pp., xvi, 576, $7.50.) 


The present work was undertaken by the Committee on Sensory De- 
vices of the National Research Council, as a portion of the Committee’s 
report to the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the United States 
Veterans Administration, and to the Surgeon General of the Army. 
It was first intended as a description of wartime efforts to develop sen- 
sory aids for the blind. Later it was discovered that there would be 
necessary a considerably larger presentation—one having to do with dif- 
ferent activities in behalf of the blind, covering the civilian blind as well 
as the war-blinded. Accordingly, various persons engaged in the work 
for the blind, as well as persons who can best be described as engineers 
concerned with research on mechanical aids, particularly sensory aids, 
for the blind, were invited to prepare articles in their respective fields. 


The result is a volum of thirty-four chapters dealing with the sub- 
ject of blindness from different points of view, and in general by writers 
well qualified in their particular domains. 


We cannot know too much about blindness, and we are grateful that 
such a volume has been given to us. Most of us who have studied the 
problems of the blind have known little of what was being attempted 
to afford in mechanical substitutes for the sense of vision, and we are 
glad to learn that serious laboratory endeavors are under way to pro- 
vide something along these lines. Though only the smaller portion of 
the entire volume is devoted to this phase of the work for the blind, 
the subject is treated fully, and for the most part within the ability to 
understand of those who are not trained technicians. 


Attempts of this nature are by no means new, and some who have 
been concerned with the blind have been skeptical as to possible use- 
ful results. But from what we find here we can at least be hopeful. 
Science has marvelous victories to its credit, and we can only wait 
to see what it has to offer here. 


Other physical devices for the aid of the blind are better known, 
and of simpler character—the braille writer, the “talking book”, the cane 
as a travel aid, the guide dog—all treated at considerable length We 
read with particular interest of research on mechanical devices that will 
help guide the feet of those who cannot depend on their eyes for the 


purpose. 
But the volume contains a great deal more. Most matters are likewise 


treated at considerable length, and some perhaps at unnecessary length. 
Some of the matters considered would seem to be of greater importance 
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and to deserve greater attention than others. There are interesting ac- 
counts of the several forms of provision for the education of the blind 
and of practical services to the adult blind in the United States, and 
in Great Britain, Canada ,and Continental Europe as well. A particularly 
interesting, and at the same time a very valuable, discussion relates to 
the psychology and personal adjustments of the blind, a field that is 
being more and more explored, with some very illuminating results. 
In this field there are some already recognized specialists, and what they 
have to say here as well as elsewhere is to be listened to by us with our 
whole attention. 


Possibly more might have been said as to the industrial possibilities of 
the blind, a matter that ranks in importance next only to the prevention 
of blindness itself. True, there is some consideration of the subject, along 
with the matter of the vocational rehabilitation of the blind and the 
treatment of those blinded in war service; but would seem that in a 
work of this kind more pages might have been given here than to 
some of the matters that have received rather extensive consideration. 
On would think, too, that far more space would have been given to 
the matter of the prevention of blindness—the one solution after all of 
the problems of the blind. One brief chapter is devoted to the causation 
of blindness. This and certain other important matters in connection 
with the blind receive little or limited attention. It is to be said, however, 
that some omissions are on purpose, as we are told. Statistical presenta- 
tions are almost wholly lacking, something thaat would seem essential 
as a means of measurement in general, and as a reflection of actual con- 
ditions in not a few particulars. 


But we are grateful for this volume. We cannot have too much of 
what will throw light on the great problem of that portion of our popu- 
lation to which is denied that light of day. And as a treatise on mech- 
anical or sensory devices that will be of aid to that portion, this volume 
is the best of its kind; in fact, it is about the only one of its kind. 
University of Kentucky Harry Best 


Rosert J. Casey: The Texas Border. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1950, Pp., 440, $5.00.) 


The Texas Border — and Some Borderliners, by Robert J. Casey, is a 
disjointed farrago of verbose journalese comprising 440 bulky pages, 
including an index. The history is undigested and generally unreliable; 
the constant attempt to manufacture humor and brightness is cheap- 
john; the accomplishment is a prolonged banality. Each of the forty- 
five chapters was apparently written for a Sunday newspaper of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst standards, probably with the idea of later pasting 
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them together for book publication. The whole job illustrates the dif- 
ference between rewriting and researching. 


As an illustration of Mr. Casey’s style in what he calls “the history 
of the Southwest,” let us glance at Chapter 40, “The Lowing Kine.” It 
purports to treat of the cattle industry in Texas—free range, mavericks, 
trail driving, etc. “During the days when the currency of the Texas 
Republic had dropped to something like a nickel on the dollar,” the 
author says, “livestock had become a species of wampum that kept 
trade alive . . . A cow became a walking certificate for ten dollars. An 
adult jackass was legal tender for five dollars. Sheep were considered 
small money and passed for one or two dollars, depending on the local 
rate of exchange.” This statement, with much verbiage omitted, is sheer 
embroidery on the fact that during the days of the Texas Republic a 
paper note promising to pay “a cow and calf” passed for $10. Nobody 
drove a dry cow around, transmitting her in lieu of ten dollars. 


Mr. Casey’s superior attitude towards Western fiction suggests Pappy 
O’Daniel’s stock-in-trade lambasting of politicians. “Most Western fic- 
tion,” says Mr. Casey, “leaves one with the idea that there were only 
two routes from the Panhandle to shipping points and markets—the 
Goodnight-Loving Trail and the Old Chisholm Trail.” In fact, the 
Goodnight-Loving Trail was beat out by Longhorn hoofs ten years 
before cattle began (1876) taking the place of buffaloes in the. Texas 
Panhandle. The Chisholm Trail to Abilene, Kansas, had ceased to be 
used by trail drivers several years before any cattle were driven out of 
the Panhandle. 


But to show off his learning, Mr. Casey provides an Appendix to 
his book. In this Appendix a note on chapter 40 (“The Lowing Kine”) 
asserts that “the longhorn . . . was indigenous to Texas.” Neither history 
nor Webster sustains this use of “indigenous.” In a second note on range 
matters, Mr. Casey says that the cowboy “made sure that the new- 
born calves of his outfit were properly branded.” The time for brand- 
ing calves never has been at birth. 


The Casey treatment of Sam Houston, Stephen F. Austin, Bigfoot 
Wallace and other good men is just as reliable as his treatment of range 
life. According to the fly leaf of The Texas Border, Robert J. Casey 
is the author of 25 books, including five mysteries, two romances, and 
seven travel books. It is easy to see how he writes them but difficult 
to understand how he gets them published; that is, if one has any respect 
for the reading public, which Mr. Casey emphatically does not have. 
Furthermore, he does not know how to tell a story, whether fictional 
or factual. 

Austin, Texas J. Frank Dobie 
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Tueopore M. Newcoms, Social Psychology. (New York: Dryden Press, 
1950, Pp., $4.50.); S. SrANSFELD SarGENT, Social Psychology. (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1950, Pp., 501, 04.50.); James G Mityer (Ed), Experiments 
in Social Process. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950, Pp., 201, $3.00.) 


Social Psychology texts and readers come in droves. Big publishers 
and little ones have two, even three, competing titles—or, having tried 
some, their lists are occasionally conspicuous through absence of later 
listings. Most are short-lived. There is evident demand for pr o-e 
material in “social psychology” but what “it” is and where “it” fits 
in academic instruction are questions almost as unsettled now as ea 
were in the day when the Floyd Allport and Kimball Young books were 
in flower. 


The Newcomb and Sargent texts stand out considerably over earlier 
handbooks. Both project trends evident on recall of Gardner Murphy’s 
“experimentals” and Sherif’s writings. Neither author tries to homestead 
“social psychology” for academic domains called psychology, sociology, 
or anything else. Though Newcomb insists social psychology follows 
questions of its own, he does get tangled in his introduction with the 
old cliche that it is a meeting-ground between “individual psychology” 
and “sociology and cultural anthropology”—whatever they are and 
however the latter two can be bracketted. Sargent warms up, a la LaPiere 
and Farnsworth, by recounting the founding fathers. Once the pace 
levels, both authors develop succinct and integrated theory without 
playing a patent system as far, or further, than it will go. In this respect 
both books excel the Krech and Crutchfield which two years ago 
played that molar-molecular business of E. C. Tolman to the point of 
inviting crusades to the middle ages for Occam's razor. 


As far as these texts go along together, they are quite similar. They go 
along on theories of socialization. Then, Newcomb’s book tapers off— 
sags to conclusion—with a four chapter section called group member- 
ship, strong in the Lewin tradition. Sargent swings to a close through 
use of that more conventiona cafleteria assortment of topics called “col- 
lective behavior” by last generation’s “psychological sociologists”: mass 
behavior, public opinion, propaganda, etc. Right in with this is an ex- 
tended epilogue, vista of the glory trail ahead thrown in. Those who 
feel uncomfortable pastoring the flock with such devices will credit 
Newcomb for cutting this seemingly irresistable pap to less than a full 
page. The historically minded may like to compare Sargen’t windup 
with similar accounts in texts of the 1930's. 


On socialization material Newcomb is more thorough. He doesn’t 
inject rehashes of strawman alternate “systems” nor does he flavor with 
inset poems. Next to that last section, his books longest shortcoming 
arises from style. “What this word means” is handled so starkly the 
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book gives something of a vocabulary, not an idea, exercise. Then, when 
a fine-type illustration would clinch his points for students, Newcomb 
tends to wander off in three or four more pages of abstract elaboration 
and qualification—something which at best would be footnote or appen- 
dix material. He uses no footnotes and less than a minimum of parenthe- 
tical citations. Perhaps this isn’t too bad if beginning students can learn 
to shift mental gears in reading footnote material strewn through the 
body of a manuscript and if instructors don’t start wondering, “Now, 
that’s based on X’s study, but I took a slightly different inference from 
that—and so did the author!” Newcomb is brave enough to take double- 
barrelled, if conventional, ideas and try to split them—for example, roles. 
At least from Linton in 1936 this idea has been batted around between 
social norms of a group office and personal adjustment, typical or 
deviant, to the office. Newcomb thought this one through, but—horns 
of a dilemma—by holding roles to the former, there isn’t much left for 
status or position beside linked pinpoints and a lot of research, for ex- 
ample on role development among children, has to be bushed to fit the 
system. The students exposed by this reviewer to Newcomb complain 
most about parenthetical inserts—some much longer than takeoff de- 
velopments. Certainly, there is too much of this “we'll take this topic 
up again, but first—” and “Students will recall in our earlier discussion 
of this point—” All of this means that publishers should employ seasoned 
editors. They should not permit authors to double as responsible editors, 
subject only to the casual critic comments of cooperative colleagues. 


The Sargent volume is far more orthodox text copy. It has a poem or 
two, gobs of footnotes, lots of one-two-threes for empty-headed soph- 
omoric memorization, and in spots the treatment isn’t just folksy—it’s 
downright chummy: “Understandably a college student may groan when 
he comes across another textbook discussion of heredity and environ- 
ment”, but, hold on, old palsywalsy, “the matter . . . cannot be side- 
stepped”—gosh darn it, anyway! The language level is much lower than 
in Newcomb’s book. One almost misses spritely New Yorker cartoons! 
Yet, faced with the same idea—e.g., motives—Sargent can round it out 
so an instructor can make it roll with far less words than Newcomb. 
But where’s the scholarship in this pedantry of being—or trying to be— 
encyclopaedic? Sargent doesn’t stoop to Sorokin’s honorific device of 
writing a half-page out of a Moscow telephone directory into his material, 
but Ross, McDougall, Tarde, Tichener and even Floyd Allport and 
Kimball Young are morticed in—respectfully identified here, quoted 
there. Hardly an opportunity missed! If one can respect founding fathers 
and first-born disciples, he still can resent these epitaphs! 


It is good to be able to report after using Newcomb and reading Sar- 
gent hopefully that neither contains glaring little gems like LaPiere and 
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Fartisworth’s, “Cesare Lombroso, the noted French criminologist”. For 
that matter neither book gratuitously goes out of its way to garble ma- 
terials as did the last version of the McGraw-Hill perennial in its six page 
treatment of “The Criminal”. 


The Miller volume is a set of symposium papers—something like the 
Culture and Personality which Sargent edited and the Viking Fund pub- 
lished in 1949. It’s title is reminiscent of the 1932 American Sociological 
Society Proceedings and fits as loosely. The papers, as papers, are stim- 
ulating reading, but they italicize the same point these texts do: “social 
psychology” can’t take its stand in description of socialization alone or 
socialization systematically and the variable framework of human group- 
ing casually. To the credit of psychologically-trained social psychologists 
like Sherif, Newcomb, and Sargent, they have gotten ahead with descrip- 
tion of their “main part” much more systematically than the sociological- 
ly-trained social psychologists have done with theirs. What now is needed 
most is a convincing typology of group structures: aggregates, categories, 
interactivities—the latter set to include masses and publics as well as pri- 
mary dyads. How much longer can we get away with this old pri- 
mary-secondary group business? There really hasn’t been much vital 
thinking here since Eubank codified, Hiller and Sanderson in journal 
articles tried to get the issue reopened, Parsons obfuscated, and Blumer 
wrote his famous section in that basic sociology crammer’s guide. That 
is, unless there is room here for books like LaPierre’s Collective Behavior 
which brings to mind that LaPiere, after all, did judge Blumer’s work 
to be “a mystic interpretation”. Whose pot? Whose kettle? 

Oklahoma A. & M. College Paul B. Foreman 


Joun Foster Duties: War or Peace. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1950, 
Pp., 274, Cloth-bound, $2.50, Paper, $1.00.) 


The number of memoirs, autobiographies and reports from highly 
placed public figures since the war have given students of foreign af- 
fairs opportunity to learn much about our diplomacy that ordinarily 
would not have been revealed for many years. Now, with the publica- 
tion of John Foster Dules’ War or Peace, the American public has a 
report from an official as he goes into office; for this volume fortu- 
itously appeared as Mr. Dulles, a Republican, was recalled to Washington 
as an adviser to the Secretary of State. 


Mr. Dulles, who was to have been Dewey’s Secretary of State, has 
a long record of interest and activity in international affairs. He is strong 
in support of the bipartisan approach, but insists that it must include 
joint efforts in policy forwmulation and not merely acquiescence by the 
opposition in the administration’s proposals. Where American policies 
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have failed, notably in the Far East, Dulles charges genuine bipartisan 
effort has been absent. 


The first three portions of the book contain Dulles’ analysis of what 
the Russians are up to and a hasty review of international political de- 
velopments on every front in the last five years. He should find him- 
self at home in the State Department, for his analysis of Soviet inten- 
tions and what should be done to counter them add up to the now famil- 
iar “containment policy,” which has stemmed in large part from the 
study and influence of George Kennan and which is repeatedly restated 
in different ways by Secretary Acheson and his lieutenants. 


Concluding that in the international ledger Soviet gains far exceed 
losses, Dulles is concerned in the final portion of the book with “What 
Needs to Be Done.” This is a program of action, not a question. He 
calls for 1() “bipartisanship in foreign policy on a solid basis,” (2) in- 
creased use of the United Nations to dramatize the struggle for “peace 
and justice,” and permitting the representation of all “governing” govern- 
ments (including Communist China), (3) a strengthening of ties and 
increased cooperation among the western nations, (4) a new analysis 
of our Far Eastern problems and the establishment of a clear new policy 
for that area, 5) a continuing overall political strategy that de-empha- 
sizes the military role in policy decisions (on the grounds that we seek 
to win a “cold” war, not precipitate a “hot” one), and (6) the develop- 
ment of more adequate organization and techniques to conduct the 
“cold” war. As a part of this sixth point Dulles urges a concerted world- 
wide program of information and propaganda—not unlike the proposals 
of Senator McMahon or General Donovan—which would bring pres- 
sure against two weaknesses he observes in Soviet Communism: the un- 
derlying distrust and suspicion within the top leadership, and the lack 
of mobility which results from little delegation of authority. 


There are no surprises in this book, but there are suggestions for action 
and considerable optimism which rest on more than vague hopes. Dulles 
is perhaps not a statesman but he has some creative ideas, and he seems 
generally in agreement with the annuonced aims of the administration’s 
foreign policy. If he can carry along and convince the members of his 
party in Congress—and that is a serious question—his return to an of- 
ficial post will be even more rewarding. 

The University of Texas James Roach 


Atitan W. E1ster. Drawing-Room Conversion. A Sociological Account 
of the Oxford Group Movement. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1950, 


Pp., 236, $3.50.) 


This volume is a welcome addition to the literature on social move- 
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ments. A well-documented study, it traces the history of the Oxford 
Group movement through its various phases, outlines its organization 
and structure, describes the varieties of religious experience reported 
by its members, summarizes its ideology and techniques. Very little direct 
observation appears, but publications of the Group as well as other ac- 
counts have been intensively used. 


As a sociological study of a social movement it is unfortunately pre- 
occupied with the concepts “sect” and “cult.” Not much damage is done, 
however, for the author confines his interest in this matter to relatively 
few pages. He decides that the movement is more cultic than sectarian. 
There seems to be no reason to quarrel with this conclusion, nor, for that 
matter, to be much concerned with it. 


In spite of his primary interest, Eister manages to cover a great many 
sociological aspects of the movement: why it came into existence, why 
it prospered, why it drew the kind of support it received, the reasons 
for its particular type of organization, the nature of its membership tests, 
its social composition, the determination of its leadership, its major ideo- 
logical positions, its promotional devices, and so forth. 


The outstanding weakness of this study is suggested by the author's 
statement that “there are comparatively few hypotheses that have thus 
far been developed concerning the relation of specific types of psycho- 
logical or sociopsychological rsponses and the several sociological modes 
of sociation.” Eister’s own hypothesis—which appears to be largely taxo- 
nomic in character—does not seem to remedy this situation any, except 
possibly as an illuminating contribution to the field of the sociology of 
religion. On the other hand, as an empirical job, his account of the Oxford 
Group movement gets “inside” it. In a readable manner he displays the 
texture and design of its activity. 

University of Nebraska Paul Meadows 


J. S. Storkin: Social Anthropology. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1950., 
Pp., 604, $4.75.) 


This work is the first systematic text concerning the relatively new 
field of social anthropology. First there is a short introduction defining 
such terms as motive, behavior, value, and activity from more or less a 
behaviorist’s standpoint, a view which pervades the entire book. Follow- 
ing this there are long chapters concerned with the nature of society, 
custom, and culture. Then follow chapters covering the topics of science, 
religion, aesthetics, mysticism, types of economic systems, language and 
other forms of communication, social organization, political organiza- 
tion, education, and social control. The technique used to discuss these 
topics is that of presenting the author’s definitions and illustrating the 
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points made with numerous quotations from ethnographic literature. 
Other quotations used are unpublished statements of students and in- 
formants from our own culture. Each chapter ends with a series of quota- 
tions or “historical notes” which are designed to give a perspective of 
the development of ideas and propositions relating to social anthropology. 
This partially remedies what is herein considered a minor fault, the lack 
of discussion of the historical growth of social anthropology. The ap- 
proach is of a “cross-cultural” or widely comparative nature. One is 
deeply impressed with Slotkin’s range of knowledge which covers not 
only standard ethnographic and social anthroplogical literature but also 
that of comparative religion, philosophy, art, and literature. 


At first reading this volume is sometimes difficult to follow, not be- 
cause the work is uninteresting, but because of the tremendous amount 
of documentation for almost every statement made. On continued read- 
ing one becomes conditioned to the author’s style and finds the going 
easier and often stimulating. The chapters covering society, custom, and 
culture would be worth anyone’s reading and the scholarship of the re- 
maining chapters is likewise of high quality. Slotkin does not subscribe 
to any one social theory but borrows from, combines, and adds to, many 
such theories. The result is a highly integrated presentation which pro- 
bably will come to be known as Slotkin’s approach to social anthropo- 
logy. 

As a teacher of courses in social anthropology, the writer feels that 
some aspects of the field have been omitted. Lacking, but to be desired, 
are discussions of the development of the field and its basic assumptions, 
general theory, and methodology. Such discussions are necessary for 
the student’s understanding of the place of social anthropology in a 
broader frame of reference. Because Slotkin is attempting to systematize 
a large field of anthropology, space limitations probably prevented in- 
clusion of these subjects which the reviewer considers desirable. This 
book is designed for students of high caliber and, as Slotkin indicates, ex- 
tensive outside reading would be necessary to derive full benefit from 
the author’s treatment. 

University of Oklahoma Karl Schmitt 


Water C. Reckiess: The Crime Problem. (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1950, Pp., 537, $4.25.) 


The crime problem can, and even should be approached from different 
angles, and any orthodox intolerance would be a serious handicap to the 
progress of our field. Every contribution should be welcome that adds 
to our factual information and proposes new interpretations. When we 
look at the new book of Professor Reckless we see that he is interested 
in specific topics: Area variations of crime—for instance—organized crime, 
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the issues of black-marketing and the so-called white collar workers, 
(a term which has become more and more doubtful) prostitution, drug 
addiction, alcoholism, gambling, vagrancy and begging and such in- 
terstitial spheres between genuine crime and mere illegitimacy. Since 
little is to be found on prostitution and gambling in our textbooks of 
criminology the chapters in Reckless’ book constitut a real widening of 
our horizon. I like very much the introduction of the case history method 
which has proved to be so fruitful in medicine. Unhappily our know- 
ledge is very poor as far as statistics on prostitution go. The data pub- 
lished by the Vice Commission of Chicago in 1911 and by George J. 
Kneeland and the Bureau of Social Hygiene in New York (1917) have 
not been followed up by modern extensive studies. Proteus—like the 
phenomenon has assumed new appearances and built up new protective 
techniques. It is a good thing to point in the penological section to 
the ever-increasing significance of the jail problem. Death penalty and 
fine are not discussed nor the great corrective device of pardon. When 
are we going to have a thorough discussion of crime prevention in our 
text-books? It is true, it would lead us far into economical, social and 
technological issues. Reckless has an instructive chapter on “Understand- 
ing Crime.” The student will not understand crime in its totality better 
after having read the volume, but he will be better informed in some 
important aspects of delinquency. Reckless points at the “routes” of spec- 
ific personalities to alcoholism. To study these “routes” in prostitution, 
gambling, drug addiction from their first beginnings to antisocial at- 
titudes and habits and criminal acts would bring valuable results. 

University of Kansas City Hans von Hentig 


R. M. Maclver: The Ramparts We Guard. (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1950, Pp., 152, $3.00.) 


WitiuaM A. Orton: The Economic Role of the State. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950, Pp., 192, $3.00.) 


Professor Maclver in his latest book The Ramparts We Guard has 
done a job long needed in the field of contemporary political analysis: 
he has essayed a definition of Democracy as a vital and living concept 
in the Twentieth Century. Too many recent works on Democracy have 
concerned themselves with a laborious restatement of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century platitudes about the meaning of the democratic way 
of life without gearing these ideas into the problems of the present. 
Professor Maclver disclaims this approach and analyzes Democracy as 
a working organizational principle in modern society. Rejecting the 
notion that democracy is divisible into something called “economic” and 
“political” democracy and demanding that it be considered as a unity, 
he points out its limitations and imperfections while at the same time 
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affirming its strengths and virtues. The result is to establish a workable 
and dynamic definition of the democratic way which is both defensible 
against the attack of hostile and critical systems and sufficiently prag- 
matic and realistic to make sense to the contemporary citizen. If Demo- 
cracy as a way of life is to survive it will be better able to do so as a 
result of the hard headed analysis of its contemporary meaning given 
us by Maclver and other similarly minded thinkers. As Maclver points 
out Democracy to continue “must become self conscious of its own 
worth”; the author succeeds in his book in creating this self conscious- 
ness and he does it well. 


The Economic Role of the State by Professor Orton, the author of 
The Liberal Tradition, is a plea for a return to “fundamental principles.” 
The author feels that in our attempt to establish the welfare state we 
have lost sight of the fundamental assumptions on which our Republic 
is based and that in so doing we are in danger of subverting the founda- 
tions of our national culture and power. While not as extreme as Hyack 
is in his Road to Serfdom, the author is clearly in the camp of those 
who would war against the dangers of centralizing authority and pa- 
ternalism in government. For Orton the essence of American Democracy 
is spontaneous cooperation arising among free men and while he admits 
the necessity of state intervention for the maintenance of a minimum 
standard of living he deplores the general substitution of the dogma of 
security for that of freedom. The maintenance of the free society can 
be made compatible with the necessities of regulation by returning to 
and understanding “fundamentals,” which in turn become in the author’s 
hand highly colored by concepts of Christian Ethics and Natural Law. 
The rational acceptance of these ideas should produce that moderation 
in conduct which alone is conducive to the maintenance of the balance 
and conservative progression essential to the continuation of the demo- 
cratic-liberal tradition. 


One may not agree with Professor Orton’s analysis yet one will not 
be able to deny that it is ably made and that it represents a point of 
view which is becoming more common amongst political thinkers in 
America and England. This reviewer would venture to suggest that both 
Maclver and Orton are indicative of a growing tendency not to take 
the thesis of the planned society as the only solution to our problems and 
to examine more critically the implications of that thesis. In a certain 
sense both these books represent a salutary tendency to seriously re- 
evaluate the nature of our democratic world and to replenish the in- 
tellectual arsenal for its defense. 

The University of Texas H. Malcolm Macdonald 
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Rae Files Still: The Gilmer Akin Bills: A Study in the Legislative Pro- 
cess. Foreword by O. Douglas Weeks. (Austin: The Steck Company, 
1950, Pp., 98, $2.50.) 


In giving a play by play account of the passage of three important 
educational bills in the Texas Legislature the author of this little volume 
has presented both students of government and the general public with 
an analytical study of the legislative process in a typical state legislature. 
From the inception of the bills in an interim committee, that increas- 
ingly important factor in legislation, to the final passage of these bills 
into law, Mrs. Still tells us just how it was done. The techniques of pres- 
sure groups, the great influence of the Speaker and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the power of a committee chairman, how a conference com- 
mittee really works, the “trades and deals” between members of the 
legislature, the parliamentary procedure and strategems, the role of the 
Governor—all of these are explained in an inteersting narative form. 


The author is well qualified to speak, as she has been a member of 
the Texas Legislature since 1941, was a member of the interim committee 
which initiated the legislation, was chairman of the Education Committee 
of the House of Representatives in both the 1947 and 1949 sessions, and 
was one of the sponsors of the measures in the Legislature. Mrs. Still 
has made a real contribution to the study of the legislative process on 
the state level. 

Tarleton State College Dick Smith 


WitiiaM ALEXANDER Jenks: The Austrian Electoral Reform of 1907. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1950, Pp., 227, $3.25.) 


The author, an assistant professor of history at Washington and Lee 
University, begins by describing the governmnt of Austria in the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth century. In this opening chapter he dis- 
cusses the electoral reforms of this period which prepared the way for 
the advent of universal manhood suffrage in 1907. He then considers 
in detail the contributing factors and events which led to the adoption 
of the electoral reform act of 1907. In the following section of the book 
the author describes the major problems of electoral reform in Austria, 
including the extent of universal suffrage, plural suffrage, vocational 
and proportional representation, and woman suffrage. The final chapters 
of the book are given to the elections of 1907 and the failure of electoral 
reform. In his concluding chapter the author summarizes the reasons 
for the failure of electoral reform in Austria. In his opinion, universal 
manhood suffrage in Austria had no chance to succeed where a cen- 
tralist form of government was continued and where the dissident na- 
tionalities which made up the empire failed to unite on a common pro- 
gram. 
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There is much to commend in this book. It is clearly the result of 
much careful research. The author has drawn upon a variety of ma- 
terials. For the most part primary source materials have been used. The 
book is liberally footnoted. The author has, in the opinion of the review- 
er, well supported the conclusions he has reached. He has demonstrated 
an intensive knowledge of the subject upon which he has written. His 
judgments would seem to be sound. The book is well organized. The 
reader is aided further by topical headings and there is a useful appendix. 


In the opinion of the reviewer, this book is the product of sound re- 
“earch and critical interpretation. It meets the canons of good histories! 
scholarship. The bibliography is classified but not annotated. The an- 
notation of the bibliography would, perhaps, have been desirable for 
the convenience of the reader. This is the only suggestion which the 
reviewer would make for the improvement of this fine book. The author 
is to be congratulated upon his excellent study of an important sub- 
ject. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College George E. Lewis 


Municipal Finance Officers Association: Simplified Municipal Account- 
ing. (Chicago: Municipal Finance Officers Association of the U. S. and 
Canada, 1950, Pp., 162, $3.25.) 


In recent years, associations of governmental officials have prepared 
and issued an increasingly significant volume of research studies, texts, 
and professional manuals. The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada, with an impressive list of titles in the 
fields of local government finance and governmental accounting, has 
been one of the most active of such groups. The most recent of its ef- 
forts in this direction is the recent volume Simplified Municipal Ac- 
counting—a manual designed primarily for smaller governmental units. 


Following an introduction in which the function of accounting is 
oriented to its proper place in municipal finance, a brief chapter is 
devoted to explaining the basic principles of governmental accounting. 
This is followed in order by chapters on “The Accounting Statements,” 
“The Accounting Records,” “The Accounts,” “Accounting for Receipts 
and Disbursements,” “The Journal Entries,” and “Budgeting.’ A small 
chapter on accounting for public utilities is included after that on 
budgeting, while the last chapter deals with activities closely allied to 
the basic accounting function—municipal cost accounting, auditing, and 
reporting of financial data. 


Although this work is admittedly a brief treatment of a large sub- 
ject, simplification has not been achieved at the expense of complete- 
ness. Being written in a simple, clear and straight forward style, this book 
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will undoubtedly be used often as a guide by finance officers in local 
communities. At the same time, this work may well serve a further pur- 
pose as a supplemental text for college courses in governmental ac- 
counting. Finally, the volume is ideally suited for supplemental non- 
technical reading in public administration courses designed for the train- 
ing of local government administrators. 

The University of Texas Lynn F. Anderson 


A.BEerT Leowsky: Administration: The Art and Science of Organization 
and Management. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, Pp., 669, Trade 
Price $6.00, Text Price $4.75.) 


This is a book of readings containing about three hundred separate 
items. The selections cover a wide range of topics and have been care- 
fully chosen from a tremendous body of literature. The majority of 
these selections are taken from modern Western literature on public 
and business administration, but a large number are drawn from such 
diverse sources as ancient Greece and Rome, Persia and China, church 
and labor administration. The selections are carefully grouped and il- 
luminated by the compilers explanations. 


Such a book has been needed. Well selected readings can enrich the 
one-semester undergraduate courses in administration and can be even 
more helpful in full-year or graduate courses. The teacher also will be 
aided by this volume and particularly the teacher who is trying to give 
a stimulating course in administration at the same time that he is teach- 
ing in other fields. 

The volume is a veritable mine of good reference material, and every 
teacher of administration should have it and should examine it to de- 
termine its utility for use in his classes. 

The University of Texas Emmette S. Redford 


CaTHERYN Secxier-Hupson: Bibliography on Public Administration— 
Annatoted. (Washington, D. C.: The American University Press, 1949, 
Pp., 55, $2.00.) 


Dr. Hudson has prepared a select bibliography of sources and works 
in the field of national public administration. It is designed for use by 
the student and practitioner of public administration. There is provided 
with each listed work a brief but illuminating annotation. It is the opinion 
of this reviewer that Dr. Hudson has done a very creditable job within 
the limits set out and that she is to be commended for the general ex- 
cellence of her work. For those of us who need and use such reference 
works as this, however, it is unfortunate that Dr. Hudson could not 
extend her analysis to other levels of administration. Even within the 
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field of national administration, the available published material has been 
subjected to a fine degree of quality as the basis of selection. However, 
it was Dr. Hudson’s intention to provide a bibliography of carefully 
selected materials. She has succeeded admirably and we are indebted 
to her for the care and insight which produced this volume. 

The University of Texas Wilfred D. Webb 


Corne.ia Geer Le Boutiiuier: American Democracy and Natural Law. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, Pp., 204, $3.00.) 


The claim has long been made that American political ideas and in- 
stitutions are firmly builded on a natural law foundation. Professor Le 
Boutillier attempts in her book to investigate this contention and in the 
process of so doing has produced a commendable and critical analysis 
of the whole natural law theory. In her attempt to bring light out of 
the murkiness of the natural law approach she distinguishes between the 
a priori, metaphysical, and the empirical concepts of Natural Law. The 
latter she traces back to Aristotle while the former takes its inception 
from Plato and is continued in the modern writings of del Vecchio, 
Stammler and Maritain. For the metaphysical approach Professor Le 
Boutillier has but little regard since its vagueness and lack of a “referent” 
make it unusable as an organizational principle in society. The empirical 
concept which gives to natural law a verifiable content based on his- 
torical experience and utility seems to the author the only defendable 
concept. It is the empirical approach which she contends was characteris- 
tic of the Founding Fathers’ use of Natural Law and indeed is, in the 
author’s opinion, the only attitude which can make a Natural Law analy- 
sis compatible with democratic government. 


This work is a remarkably concise and well written treatise. The de 
velopment of the natural law doctrine is clearly traced from the time 
of the ancients through the formation of the American Constitution to 
the present day. The author’s position is fairly stated and well argued, 
and, if her analysis is accepted, one is left with a workable concept of 
natural law which can be usefully applied to the present day problems 
of democratic government. In this reviewer’s opinion American Demo- 
cracy and Natural Law is one of the better books currently appearing 
in the field of political theory and well merits the consideration of those 
interested in the assumptions of our American heritage. 

The University of Texas H. Malcolm Macdonald 
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National Conference of Social Work: The Social Welfare Forum. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950, Pp., 313, $4.25.) 


National Conference of Social Work: Social Work in the Current Scene. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1950, Pp., 392, $4.75.) 


Papers and summaries from the National Conference of Social Work, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-17, 1949, comprise the contents of these 
two books. Although there are many different articles presented, not 
only by social workers, but also by religious leaders, educators, govern- 
ment officials, labor, management, and by the medical profession, the 
focus of all is centered on the topic of the conference—“Toward a better 
life—the positive role of social work in resolving social conflict and at- 


taining social goals.” 


The Social Welfare Forum contains the papers presented at the morn- 
ing and evening general sessions of the Conference in its 76th annual 
meeting since its inception in 1873. Among the current needs of social 
work ,as listed by this “dynamic educational forum for the critical ex- 
amination of basic social welfare problems and issues,” were: the iden- 
tification of common methods and techniques, a more objective and 
factual base for discussion, an interchange of points of view between 
paid and volunteer workers, a clearinghouse of basic educational ma- 
terial, and better distribution of generic and basic literature. The second 
part of this book is composed of summaries from the section and as- 
sociate group meetings, of which more than 300 were held. The sub- 
jects discussed included: social casework, child care, delinquency, the 
aged, social group work, community organization, and planning, public 
welfare, health, mental health, industrial and economic problems, methods 
of social action, administration, international social welfare, religion and 
social work, and research in social work. 


Social Work in the Current Scene consists of a selection of thirty-six 
out of 135 papers delivered in the sections of the National Conference 
of Social Work. Three general headings are used: philosophy, program, 
and practice. Especially interesting under the first heading was “Mental 
Health and National Security” by Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, Medical Di- 
rector of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Toronto, Canada; 
under the second, “Medical Care and the Maintenance of Health from 
the Viewpoint of the Private and Public Patient” by Albert Deutsch, 
columnist of New York Daily Compass; and under the third, “Distinc- 
tions between Psychotherapy and Social Casework” by Grace F. Mar- 
cus, Professor of Social Casework, University of Pittsburgh School of 
Social Work. 


The U. S. Department of Labor lists social work as one of the six 
occupational opportunities available to college graduates at the present 
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time. A perusal of these two volumes will provide college teachers of 
the social sciences with orientation to these opportunities in social work 
and with some understanding of the way in which social workers and 
the other professions concerned with social welfare are viewing current 
social problems and working toward their solutions. 


These are two valuable and useful books for all persons interested in 
social work and in social welfare. They illustrate not only the social pro- 
blems, but also the relationship between social work and social action 
in many different settings and under varied auspises. In spite of the 
diversity of the separate papers in these two volumes, there is a con- 
tinuity, a concern for persons, and a responsible and disciplined way 
of offering help. 

North Texas State College George H. Finck 


Epmonp N. Cann: The Sense of Injustice. (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, Pp., 186, $3.50.) 


Dr. Edmond N. Cahn is professor of law in the New York University 
School of Law. In the “Sense of Injustice” he has given an interesting 
and splendidly analytical presentation of the function and role of law 
in the social order. The book is only 186 pages in length. The discussion 
is given in three parts: (1) Justice and Power; (2) Freedom and Order; 
(3) Security and Change. 

The complete title of the book is “The Sense of Injustice: An Anthro- 
pocentric View of Law.” The sub-title indicates the point of view and 
the approach taken. The author votes that, “Since concepts and ab- 
stractions are indispensable instruments of both the regime of law and 
the practice of philosophy, they have understandably engrossed the 
attention of legal philosophers at the expense of what is vibrant, fleshly, 
and individual. An anthropocentric approach, far from banishing con- 
cepts, may possibly restore them to their proper dignity—as ministers of 
the needs and satisfactions of living persons.” 


The following additional quotations will show the lines of reason and 
the approach made by the author: 


“Why do we speak of the ‘sense of injustice’ rather than the ‘sense 
of justice!? Because ‘justice’ has been so beclouded by natural-law writ- 
ings that it almost inevitably brings to mind some ideal relation or static 
condition or set of perceptual standards, while we are concerned, on the 
contrary, with what is active, vital, and experiential in the reactions of 
human beings.” 

“The sense of injustice may now be described as a general phenomenon 
operative in the law. Among its facets are the demands for equality, 
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desert, human dignity, conscientious adjudication, confinement of gov- 
ernment to its proper fuctions, and fulfillment of common expectations. 
These are facets, not categories. They tend to overlap one another and 
do not together exhaust the sense of injustice.” 


“If we heed the sense of injustice, then could we expect to be secure? 
Would obedience to the sense of injustic supply us with firm footing, 
with social support?” 


“Thre is no lasting security without exercise of the sense of injustice. 
This conclusion was itself a most impressive reassurance, because it made 
the active pursuit of justice a condition sine qua non of social support.” 


All who like a different and dynamic approach to a subject will enjoy 
The Sense of Injustice by Dr. Cahn. Every page is stimulating. 
Trinity University Charles N. Burrows 


Ratpeu O. NarziGer AND Marcus M. WiLkerson (Editors): An Introduc- 
tion to Journalism Research. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1949, Pp., 142, $2.50.) 


With mass communications playing a vital part in determining the atti- 
tudes and actions of peoples of the world, it is heartening to note the 
intensity and scholarliness with which journalism researchers are develop- 
ing techniques for the measurement and analysis of data in this field. As 
Mr. Nagziger states in his introduction to this monograph, the media of 
communications cannot be studied without reference to the public and 
its problems, without a consideration of the impact of the communica- 
tions upon people; and thus journalism research has moved into areas of 
concern to the social scientist. 


This monograph, the fourth to be produced under the direction of 
the National Council on Research of the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, fulfills the following objectives: 
to define the nature of journalism research; to explain briefly the extent 
to which research has already been developed in specific journalistic 
fields; to suggest further possibilities of research in these areas; and to 
give instructions on the application of certain research techniques. As 
the name implies, the monograph is an “introduction” to journalism re- 
search, and makes no pretense to cover the field exhaustively. 


One acquainted with activities in journalism research will immediately 
be impressed with the authoritative quality of the monograph. Every 
contributor to the monograph has a distinguished record of research. 
Ralph O. Nafziger, one of the editors, served during the World War II 
as director of the Media Division of the Office of War Information. 
Marcus M. Wilkerson, the other editor, has contributed excellent studies 
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in the history of journalism. Each of the other contributors is an out- 
standing authority in his field. 


Chapters in the book include “History and Journalism Research,” by 
Wilkerson; “Research in Legal Problems of Communications,” by F. S. 
Siebert; “Journalism Research and Statistics,” by Chilton R. Bush; “The 
Questionanaire Interview,” by Earl English; “Content Analysis in Mass 
Communication,” by Fay Day; “The Experimental Method and Com- 
munications,” by Charles L. Allen; and a conclusion by Frank Luther 
Mott. 


To those in academic circles who still look askance upon journalism 
education as merely training in the trade, a reading of the monograph 
should do much to show how the educational approach to journalism has 
matured and deepened; now emphasis is placed not so much upon jour- 
nalistic techniques alone as upon the social implications of those tech- 
niques. Particularly is this approach evident at graduate and senior levels, 
as Nafziger explains. 


While the social scientist should find interesting material for his pur- 
poses in the monograph, it is particularly to the journalism faculty mem- 
ber and research scholar that the book will be helpful. Professional edu- 
cation for journalism is scarcely fifty years old. Only in recent years 
has an effort been made to develop specialized research techniques in this 
field. The appearance of this monograph is of considerable significance 
in crystallizing and clarifying the nature and directions of journalism 
research. 

The University of Texas DeWitt Reddick 


Lewis Norpyke: Cattle Empire: The Fabulous Story of the 3,000,000 
Acre XIT. (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1949, Pp., 373, 
$4.00.) 


Lewis Nordyke, the well known Amarillo newspaper man, has given 
us an interesting account of the great cattle empire that was the XIT 
ranch. Stretching nearly 200 miles along the western edge of the Texas 
Panhandle, the 3,000,000 acres was the price Texas paid for the building 
of its capitol at Austin. The ranch was established in 1882 by four Chi- 
cago politicians and business men who later formed a syndicate with 
English investors. None of them knew nothing about the ranching busi- 
ness, and according to Mr. Nordyke, constantly hindered the resident 
managers. The ranch consistently lost money, and it was not until the 
giant empire was broken up into smaller tracts (1902-1912) and sold 
did the investors and their heirs realize a return on their gigantic gamble. 
In the meantime the ranch had hastened the transformation of the cattle 
business, if it could be called such, from the days of the long horn and 
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the open range to the modern ranching business with barbed wire fences, 
windmills, and blooded cattle. 


The book is well written and sustains ones interest throughout, although 
its usefulness is marred by the lack of a real bibliography and an index, 
and only an occasional footnote. To those of us who cannot afford J. 
Evetts Haley’s earlier volume on the XIT, long since passed into the cate- 
gory of an expensive collectors item, the volume is especially welcome. 
It deserves to be widely read. 

Tarleton State College Dick Smith 


Wa ter Apams (Editor): The Structure of American Industry. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950, Pp., 588, $3.50.) 


The disquietude that has driven economists in recent years to engage 
in “case studies” of “price behavior” and “market structure,” in mono- 
graph form, has led to publication of this compilation of thirteen such 
studies of “representative” American industries to present a “kaleido- 
scopic view of American business enterprise.” Included, also, are a chap- 
ter on “Public Policy in a Free Enterprise Society,” (vastly inferior to 
Simons’ work), and a concluding essay on “labor monopolies” in a “Free 
Enterprise Economy.” 


There is nothing in the book in the way of new factual content on 
theoretical grace to excite economists. Nevertheless, the book has sig- 
nificance, derived from the troubles the price theorists are finding with 
their case studies of “price behavior.” In the back of their heads is 
the ancient notion that price making is a divine prerogative, the divine 
instruments being the Natural Laws of Supply and Demand and Compe- 
tition. What they are finding in industrial society is such forms of un- 
happy competition as the “imperfect” and “monopolistic” types. These 
are, it appears, man made, and therefore disquieting violations of divine 
will. 


Social scientists who have freed themselves of natural order notions 
have come to see nothing unusual in this. Money appears, in their view, 
to be a set of human inventions and pricing a cultural process; it follows 
that all prices are man made phenomena, “administered,” to use Means’ 
handy phrase. 


The fact that prices are man made and not of divine origin is the chief 
item of significance that has emerged from recent price studies. This 
view is supported by the main findings of modern social science and must 
be faced by economists, and the volume under review invites attention 
to questions that are forcing themselves on the profession. If, as social 
science now maintains, there are no natural laws such as supply and 
demand and competition, what happened in the supposedly competitive 
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19th Century? Who made the prices then? Did the British, while doing 
Proper Obeisance to the Laws of Price, actually use their control over 
the world’s money (thru the Bank of England), their Navy, their mer- 
chant marine, their superior technology—their “trading position”—to ad- 
minister world prices? 

Moreover, did the “workability ” of such a man made world adminis- 
tered price system account, in part at least, for the peace, growth and 
stability of the 19th Century? Did the rise of nations strong enough 
militarily and technologically to break up Britain’s administered price 
system lead to the “spoiled markets,” “cutthroat competition,” imper- 
ialism and war of the 20th Century? Is this the “great transformation” 
that took place, not 1930 but 1900? 


Is the current rise of cartels and national coalitions man’s efforts to 
reestablish a workable administered price world economy? What help 
is economics to this effort? Could industrial mankind, freed of myths 
like competition, work out such a system of administered prices? 


Future economists are practically certain to note that the facts of our 
time, including those carefully garnered in compilations of price studies, 
pushed these questions forward, while the compilers, significantly, left 
them unasked but not wholly unanswered. 

North Texas State College R. B. Melton 


Harry Evmer Barnes: Historical Sociology. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948, Pp., 186, $3.00.) 


A book purporting to treat Historical Sociology in 186 pages will in- 
trigue the under-graduate student, who is less interested in the history of 
ideas than in the analysis of current problems. The intimate and informal 
style of the author will also please the student who would like to have a 
friendly introduction to an austere subject. 


The graduate student will find this palm-sized volume more substan- 
tial than its first appearance would suggest. With clear outline and fast 
moving style, the author provides an orientation and perspective more 
clearly than would a ponderous volume. 


Furthermore, the author does not over-state his claim. He readily 
admits that the book merely provides “an introduction to the more im- 
portant literature in the field and a guide to more fruitful writing therein 
during the years to come.” He, himself, aspires to prepare in the future 
“a systematic work on the actual history of human society.” 


In any drastic condensation such as Historical Sociology, one is apt to 
find generalizations with which he disagrees. The author allows for this 
and expects it. Advanced seminars will enjoy contesting the various 
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chapters. They will particularly question part III, “Practical applications 
of historical sociology.” Even in providing this basis for discussion and 
more critical reading, the author has served a purpose. 


In brief, within the limits of his claim the author has produced a piece 
of writing which holds the interest of the general reader, provides the 
scholar with an abundance of collateral references and citations, and 
which presents an outline for more intensive study and systematic writing. 
The Hogg Foundation Robert L. Sutherland 
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News Notes 


The Southwestern Social Science Association will hold its 1951 con- 
vention in Austin, Texas, on Friday and Saturday, March 23 and 24. 
Headquarters will be at the Driskill Hotel, with some of the meetings 
to be held in the Stephen F. Austin Hotel, which is located just across 
the street from the Driskill. Members who plan to attend the sessions 
are urged to make their room reservations as early as possible. 

The 1951 convention will be the fourth to be held at Austin, and the 
first to be held there since 1929. It was in this city that the Association 
was organized in 1920, and the first two conventions, as well as the one 
in 1929, were held. 


The Bureau of Municipal Research of The University of Texas has 
been reorganized with an expanded program of research, training, and 
services into the Institute of Public Affairs, under the direction of Dr. 
Stuart A. MacCorkle, Professor of Government. Professor MacCorkle, 
who has served as Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research since 
1937, announces that the new Institute will perform the following func- 
tions: clearing house for University research projects on public prob- 
lems; research aid for the Texas Legislative Council and other’ public 
agencies; initiation of studies on current public problems; maintenance 
of a library of source materials on public problems; in-service training 
program for government employees; interne training program for gradu- 
ate students and cooperation with research agencies in other institutions 
on similar projects. 


A conference on the beginning course in political science was held in 
Oklahoma City May 18, 1950, in cooperation with Professor Harold M. 
Dorr, University of Michigan, who represented a committee of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association. Eleven Oklahoma institutions were 
represented by members of their staffs engaged in teaching the introduc- 
tory course, as follows: Helen Elliott, Cameron State Agricultural College; 
John Gillespie, East Central State College; R. S. Umphers, Murray State 
School of Agriculture; Ivan L. Foster, Northern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege; E. Foster Dowell, J. D. Hall, and Robert E. Powers, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College; C. B. Rushing, Oklahoma Baptist University; Rob Roy 
MacGregor, Acton Porter, and John W. Keller, Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity; Jeffie Young, Oklahoma College for Women; H. V. Thornton, 
Joseph C. Pray, L. A. Doran, J. Paul Duncan, Rufus G. Hall, Malcolm 
Parsons, H. O. Waldby, Leslie Thomason, and Oliver Benson, University 
of Oklahoma; Fred Keller, Phillips University; and W. A. Settle, W. V. 
Holloway, and Emile B. Ader, Tulsa University. Professors Thornton, 
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Dowell, and Holloway were designated as members of a committee to 
organize a similar meeting each year. 


New faculty members announced by the School of Business, Texas 
Christian University, include: Neil K. Alexander, Assistant Professor of 
Accounting; Miss Martha Bright, Instructor of Secretarial Science; Dr. 
Ellsworth Chunn, Professor of Advertising; Dr. Paul G. Hastings, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Business Administration and Economics; Herman I. 
Morris, Instructor of Business Law; Miss Thelma Ruth Rouse, Instructor 
of Secretarial Science; and Robert Seiler, Graduate Assistant in Account- 


ing. 


Dr. Hilton D. Shepherd, who has returned to Texas Christian Univer- 
sity from a year of post-doctoral work at the Graduate School of Business 
of Harvard University, will serve the Fort Worth area as a Professional 
Business Consultant in two areas: Business and Personnel and Human Rela- 
tionships, and Small Business Management. He will continue to serve 
TCU as Professor of Management on a part-time basis. Ellis M. Sowell, 
Dean of the School of Business, will serve as Educational Director of the 
Fort Worth Chapter of the American Institute of Banking. Dean Sowell 
and Manuel A. Holcemback, Assistant to the Dean, will conduct a survey 
of job opportunities in the Fort Worth area under a grant by the Carne- 
gie Foundation. 


Professor Robert West of the Department of Geography and Anthro- 
pology, Louisiana State University, has returned after a second summer 
in Columbia studying colonial mining under an ONR grant. Professor 
A. C. Albrecht has returned after a sabbatical spent at Santa Clara Pueblo, 
New Mexico. Professor Kniffen and graduate students have completed 
the field work on a comprehensive analysis of the cultural geography of 
Louisiana. The two-year program was made possible by a generous 
grant from ONR. 


Robert W. Frazer has been promoted to Professor of History at the 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. At the same institution Virgil 
Shipley has been appointed instructor in political science. Mr. Shipley 
has spent the past two years in graduate study at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 


Dr. W. E. Schenk of the Department of Economics of A. and M. Col- 
lege of Texas has been granted an extension of his leave of absence until 
June 1951 to enable him to continue serving as Visiting Professor in E) 
Salvador. Mr. Lee R. Williams has been added as an instructor to the 
staff of the same department for the coming year. Dr. Alfred F. Chalk 
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of the same department was engaged in research on agricultural credit 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture during the summer. 


The Department of History of Oklahoma A. and M. College has 
announced the promotion of LeRoy H. Fischer and George E. Lewis to 
the rank of Associate Professor, effective September 1, 1949. 





